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Cen a. this pant was firſt ata, 
the principles it aims to ſupport have re- 
ceived confirmation from ſuch a train of diſ- 
aſtrous events, that it might have been hoped 
we ſhould have learned thoſe leſſons from 
misfortunes, which reaſon had failed to im- 
preſs. Uninſtructed by our calamities, we 
_ ſtill perſiſt in an impious attack on the liberties 
of France, and are eager to take our part in 
the great drama of crimes which is acting on 
the continent of Europe. Meantime the vio- 
lence and injuſtice of the internal adminiſtra- 
tion keeps pace with our iniquities abroad. Li- 
N and truth are filenced. An unrelenting 
A 5 00 en 19 


li ADVERTISEMENT. 


y ſtem of proſecution prevails. The cruel and i 
humiliating ſentence paſſed upon Mr. Mui 
and Mr. PALMER, men of unblemiſhed 

morals and of the pureſt patriotiſm, the out- 

rages committed on Dr. PRIESTLV, and his 
intended removal to America, are events 
which will mark the latter end of the eight- 
eenth century with indelible reproach. But 
what has liberty to expe& from a miniſter, 
who has the audacity to alert the King's right 
to land as many foreign troops as he pleaſes, 
without the previous conſent of Parliament! | 

If this doctrine be true, the boaſted equili- 

” brium of the conſtitution, all the - barriers. 

which. the. wiſdom of our anceſtors have op- 

_ poſed to the incroachments of arbitrary power, 
are idle, ineffectual, precautions. For we have E 
only to ſuppoſe for a moment, an inclination __ 
in the royal breaft to overturn our | liberties, 
and of what avail is the niceſt internal ar- 
rangement againſt a foreign force. Our conſti- - 
tution, on this principle, i is the abſurdeſt ſyſtem 


that was ever conceived; pretending liberty for 
| Its 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


its object, yet providing no ſecurity againſt the 
great antagoniſt and deſtroyer of liberty, the 


employment of military power by the chief 


magiſtrate. Let a foreign army be introduced 
into this or any other country, and quartered 
upon the ſubject without his conſent; and 
what is there wanting; if ſich were the deſign 
of the prince, to complete the ſubjection of 
that country? Will armed foreigners be over- 
awed by written laws or unwritten cuſtoms, by 
the legal limitations of power, the paper lines af 


demarkation? But Mr. 'PrrT contends, that 


though the ſovereign may land foreign troops 

at his pleaſure, he cannot ſubſiſt them without 
the aid of Parliament. He may overrun his 
dominions with a mercenary army it ſeems; 
but after he has ſubdued his ſubjeAs,” he 18 
compelled to have recourſe to them for ſup- 
plies, What a happy contrivance! Unfor- 


tunately, however, it is found that princes 0 


with the unlimitted command. of armies, have 
hit upon a nearer and more efficacious: method 


| 3 raiſing ſupplies than by an act of Parlia- 


A od ment. 
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ment. But it is needleſs any farther to expoſe 
the effrontery, or detect the ſophiſtry, of this 
ſhameleſs apoſtate. The character of PrTT 
is written in ſun beams. A veteran in frauds. 
while in the bloom of youth, betraying firſt, 
and then perſecuting his earlieſt friends and 
connexions, falſifying every promiſe, and vio- 
lating every political engagement, ever making 
the faireſt profeſſions a prelude to the darkeſt 
actions, puniſhing with the utmoſt rigour the 
publiſher of the identical paper he himſelf 
had circulated?, are traits in the conduct of 
| PirtrT, which entitle him to a fatal preemi- 
nence in guilt. The qualities of this man 
balance in an extraordinary manner, and ſuſ- 
tain each other: the influence of his ſtation, 
the extent of his enormities inveſts with a 
kind of a ſplendor, and the contempt we feel 


Mr. Hor r, a printer, at Newark, is now impriſoned in 
Newgate for two years, for reprinting verbatim, An Addreſs to 
the People on Reforms, which was ſanctioned for certain, and 
probably written by the Duke of Ricymond and Mr. Pirr. 


. for 
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for his meanneſs and duplicity, is loſt in the 
dread of his machinations, and the abhor- 
rence of his crimes. Too long has he inſulted 
the patience of his countrymen; nor ought we 
when we obſerve the indifference with which 
the iniquities of P1TT's adminiſtration are 
viewed, to reproach the Romans for tamely 
ſubmitting to the tyranny of A or Do- 
mitian, | 


| We had fondly hoped a mild 1 
was about to diffuſe over the globe, the tri- 
umph of liberty and peace. But, alas! theſe 


hopes are fled. The Continent preſents little 


but one wide picture of deſolation, miſery, and 
crimes: on the earth diſtreſs of nations and per. 
 plexity, men's hearts failing them for fear, and 


for looking after thoſe thin gs which are, OA 
on the earth, 


That the ſeeds of public convulſionsare ſown 
in every country of Europe (our own not ex- 
cepted) it were vain to deny, ſeeds which with- 
dut 
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out the wiſeſt precautions; and the moſt conci- 


lating counſels, will break out, it is to be 


feared; in the overthrow of all governments, 


How this cataſtrophe | may be averted, or h ow, 


ſhould that be impoflible, its evils may be mi- 
tigated and diminiſhed, demands the deepeſt 
confideration of every European ſtateſman. 
The ordinary routine of miniſterial chicanery 


is quite unequal to the taſk. A philoſophie 


comprehenſion of mind, which, leaving the 
beaten road of politics, will adapt itſelf to 
new ſituations, and profit by the viciſſitudes of 
opinion, equally removed from an attachment 
to antiquated forms, and uſeleſs innovations, 
capable of riſing above the emergency of the 
moment, to the moſt remote conſequences of 
a tranſaction; combining the paſt, the preſent, 


and the future, and knowing how to defend 


with firmneſs, or concede with dignity; theſe 


are the qualities which the ſituation of Europe 


enders indiſpenfible, It would be a mockery 


ADVERTISEMENT vii 


of our pendant miniſtry to aſk whether * 
Poſſeſs thoſe qualities, 


With reſpe& to the following apology for 
the freedom of the preſs, the author begs 
leave to claim the reader's indulgence to its 
numerous imperfections, and hopes he will 
recollect, as an excuſe for the warmth of his 
expreſſions, it is an eulogium on a dead friend. 
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Tu E accidental detention of the following 
pamphlet in the preſs longer than was expect- 
ed, gave me an opportunity before it was 
publiſhed, of ſeeing Biſhop HorsLey's Ser- 
mon, preached- before the Houſe of Lords, 
on the 3oth of January, and as its contents 
are relevant to my ſubject, a few remarks 
upon it may not be ill-timed or improper.— 
| His Lordſhip {ets out with a ſevere cenſure of 
that Freedom | of diſpute,” on matters of 
be Such high importance as the origin of gow 
vernment, and the authority of ſovereigns,” in 


which he laments, it has been the folly , 


this country for ſeveral years paſt, to indulge. 
If his Lordſhip has not inquired into thoſe 
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men 


ſubjects himſelf, he can with little propriety 


pretend, to decide in ſo imperious and pe- 
remptory a manner; unleſs it be a privilege 


of his office to dogmatiſe without examina- 
tion, or he has diſcovered ſome nearer road 
to truth than that of reaſoning and argument. 
Alt ſeems a favourite point with a certain 
deſcription of men, to ſtop the progreſs, of 
enquiry, and throw mankind back into the 
darkneſs of the middle ages, from a perſuaſion, 
that ignorance will augment, their power, as 
objects look, largeſt, in a miſt. There is in 
reality; no other foundation for that alarm, 


which the Biſhop expreſſes. Whatever is 


not comprehended under revelation, falls un- 
der the inſpection. of reaſon; and ſince from 
the whole, courſe of providence, it is evident, 
all political events, and all the revolutions of 


government, Are affected by the inſtrument- 


ality: of men, there is no room for ſuppoſing 


them too ſagred to be ſubmitted to the human 
faculties. The more Minds there are em- 
ployed ee thejs:prigeiples and effects, 


the 
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the greater probability will there be of the 
ſeienee of civil policy, as well as 19 00 other 
attaining to perfection: = 
Biſhop Horſley; determined to nin 
the character of an original, preſents us with 
a new ſet of political principles, and en- 
deavours to place the exploded doctrine of 
paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtence upon a 
new foundation: By a curious diſtinction 
between the ground of authority and obedi- 
ence, he teſts the former on human compact: 
the latter on divine obligation. 17 is eafy 
to underſtand, he ſays, © that the principle 
of the private citizen's ſubmiſſion, muſt be quite 
a dliſtinct thing from the principle of the fove= 
reign's public title. And for this plain reaſon * 


The principle of ſubmiſſion to bind the conſei- 


ence of every individual, muſt be ſametbing 


univenſallj known.” He then proceeds to 


inform us, that the kingly title in England is 
founded on the act of ſettlement; but that as 
thouſands and tens of thouſands of the people 
are neyer heard, of that act, the principle 
3:11 w” " 8 | * 


e. 


vhich compels their allegiance, muſt be ſome- 
thing diſtinct from it, with which they may 
all be acquainted. In this reaſoning, he evi- 
dently confounds the obligation of an indiui- 
dual to ſubmit to the exiſting authority, with 
that of the community collectively conſidered. 
1 For any particular number of wy a to ſet 
| themſelves by force to oppoſe the eſtabliſhed 
practice of a ſtate, is a plain violation of the 
laws of morality, as it would be productive 
of the utmoſt diſorder; and no government 
could ſtand, were it permitted to indivi- 
duals," to counteract the general will, of 
which in ordinary caſes, legal uſages are the 
Interpreter. In the worſt ſtate of political 
ſiociety, if a people have not ſufficient wiſ- 
dom or courage to correct its evils and aſſert 
their liberty, the attempt of individuals to 
jorce improvements upon them, is a preſump- 
tion'which merits the ſevereſt puniſmment.— 
Social order would be inevitably diffolved, if 
any” mati declined a Practical aequieſcence 
| in every political 3 which he did 
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not perſonally approve. The duty of ſub- 
miſſion is, in this light, founded on principles 
which hold under every government, and are 1 
plain and obvious. But the principle which 4 
attaches a people to their allegiance, collec-= _ + 
q tively conſidered, muſt exactly coincide with 
the title to authority; as muſt be evident from 
the very meaning of the term authority, which, 
as diſtinguiſhed from force, ſignifies a right 
to demand-obedience. Authority and obedi- 
ence are correlative terms, and conſequently 
in all reſpects correſpond, and are commen- 3 
ſurate with each other. 
The divine right,” his Londilip 68 F< of 
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| the firſt. magiſtrate in every polity to the citi- | 
zen's obedience, is not of that fort which it were 
N high treaſon 70 claim for the ſovereign of- this 
country. It is a right which in no country can | 
a be denied, without the higheſt of all treaſons. | 


The-denial of it were treaſon againſt the para- 
mount authority of Ged. To inveſt any hu- 
man power with theſe high epithets, is ridi- {| 
culous at leaſt, if not impious. The right 1g 
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of a prince to the obedience of his ſubjects, 
where ever it exiſts, may be called divine, 
becauſe we know the divine Being is the pa- 
tron of juſtice and order; but in that ſenſe, 


the authority of a petty conſtable is equally 
divine; nor can the term be applied with 


—— 
* 


any greater propriety to ſupreme than to ſub- 
ordinate magiſtrates. As to ſubmiſſion be- 
ing among the generul rules which proceed 
from the: will of God, and have been impreſſed 
upon the conſcience of every man by the original 
| comſlitutian gf the world, nothing, more is 
cCeomprehended under this pomp of words, 
: than that ſubmiſſion is, for the moſt part, a 
duty a ſublime and intereſting diſcovery? _ 
The minds of princes are ſeldom» of the firm- 
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6 
eſt texture; and they who fill their heads 


i with the magnificent chimera of divine right, 
prepare a victim, where they intend a God. 

Some ſpecies of government is eſſential to the 
well being of mank ind; ſubmiſſion to ſome 
ſpecies of government is conſequently a duty; 
wr what kind of government ſhall be ap- 
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pointes, and to what limits ſubmn "IE ſhall 
extend, are mere human queſtions, to be ad- 


juſted by mere human reaſon and contrivance. 


As the natural conſequence of divine right, 
his Lordſhip proceeds to inculcate the doctrine, 
of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtence, in 
the moſt unqualified terms; aſſuming it as a 
principle to be acted upon, under govern- 
ments the moſt oppreflive, in which he en- 


deayours to ſhelter himſelf under the autho- 


rity of Paul. The apoſtolic exhortation, as 
addreſſed to a few individuals, and adapted to 
the local circumſtances of chriſtians at that 


period, admits an eaſy ſolution; but to ima- 


gine it preſcribes, the duty of the Roman e em- 
pire, and is intended to ſubject millions to 
the capricious tyranny of one man, is a re- 
flection ag well on the character of n 
on Chriſtianity itſelf. 
On principles of reaſon, the a way to 
determine the agreement of any thing with 
the will of God, is to conſider its influence 
on the ee. of eie; ſo that in this 


2 | view, 
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view, the queſtion of paſſive obedience is 


| reduced to a fimple iffue: Is it beſt for the 
g human race that every tyrant and uſurper be | 

[ | ſubmitted to without check or controul ? It 

4 | ought likewiſe to be remembered that if the 
doctrine of paſſive obedience be true, princes 

| ſhould be taught it, and inſtructed, that to 
_ whatever exceſſes of cruelty and caprice they X 
. Eo; proceed, they may expect no refiſtence on 
1 the part of the people. If this maxim ap- 


pear to be condueive to general good, we. 
may fairly preſume it concurs with the will of 
the Deity ; ; but if it appear pregnant with the 
'X moſt: miſchievous conſequences, it muſt diſ=. 
claitn ſuch ſupport. _ From the known per- 
fections of God, we conclude he wills the 
happineſs. of mankind ;' and though he con- 
deſcends not to inter poſe miraculouſly,” that 
that kind of civil polity is moſt pleaſing in 
His eye, which is Pea aa art of! _ RR 
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1 we perceive the former are 
4 diſtin- 
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diftingulthed from the latter, by imparting a 
much greater ſhare of happineſs to thoſe who 
live under them; and this in a manner too 


uniform to be imputed to chance or ſecret 


cauſes. He who wills the end, muſt will 
the means which aſcertain it. His Lordſhip 
endeavours to diminiſh the dread of deſpotic 
government, by obſerving, that in its worſt 


ſtate, it is attended with more good than ill, 


and that the end of government. under all 
iet abuſes is generally anſwered by it. Ad- 


3 mitting this to be true, it is at beſt but a con- 


ſolation proper to be applied where there is 


"mo remedy, and affords no reaſon why we 


| ſhould not mitigate political as well as other 
evils, when it lies in our power. We en- 
deavour to correct the diſeaſes of the eye, or 


of any other organ, though the malady be 


= not ſuch as renders it uſeleſs. 


The doctrine of paſſive obedience is o re- 


pugnant to the genuine feelings of human 
- that it can never be completely acted 


a ſecret dread that popular vengeance 
O Will 
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Will awake, and nature aſſert her rights, im- 
poles a feſtraint, which the moſt determined 
deſpotiſtn is not able to ſhake of. The rude 
reaſbn of the multitude may be per plexed, 
but the ſentin ments of the ard are not e 
perverted.” BITS 
In acenta a he neee parts or lis the- 
'ofy, the learned Bilkop appears a good deal 
embatraſſed. % Ir dhill be readily admitted, 
he Hays, (p. 9.) „ ibu of all fovereigns, none 
Teton by fair and juſt à title, as thoſe who 
derive their claim, from" ſome fuch public act (as 
the act of \ ſettlement of "the nation which they 
govern” 0: That there are different degrees 
in juſtice} and even in divine rigbt, (which his 
Lordſhip declares "all fovereigns poſſeſs) is a 
ago 'fingular idea. Common minds would 
be ready to imagine, however various the 
modes of mjuſtice may 'be, Juſtice were a thing 
ab(dlute and invariabie, nor would they con- 
ceibe how ? Oe vine right; a right the de- 
nialof «hich 3s high"trtuſon aganift the au- 
= 'of Goa,” an Yo increaſed by the act 
1 | of 
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of a nation. But this i is not all. Itis no juſt 
inference (he tells us) that the obligation upon 
the private citizen to ſubmit himſelf to the 
authority thus raiſed, ariſes wholly from the 
act of the people conferring; it, or from their 
compact with the perſon on whom it is con- 
ferred. But if the ſovereign derives his claim 
from this act of the nation, how comes it 
that the obligation of the people to ſubmit to 
his claim, does not ſpring from the ſame act? 
Becauſe * in all theſe eauſes, he affirms, the 
aft of the people is only the means which Pro- 
vidlence employs to advance the new ſovereign to 
his Ration.” In the hand of the Supreme 
Being, the whole agency of men may be 
conſidered as an inſtrument; but to make it 
appear that the right of dominion, is indepen- 
dent of the people; men muſt be ſhewn to be 
inſtruments in political affairs, in a more ab- 
ſolute ſenſe than ordinary. A divine interpo- 
ſition of a more immediate kind, muſt be 
 ſhewn, or the mere conſideration of God's be- 
ing "ye orgies ſource of all power, will be a 

C2 weak 
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weak reaſon for abſolute ſubmiſſion. Anarchy 

may have power as well as deſpotiſm, and 

is equally a link in the woo chain of caufes 
and effects. 

It is not a little extraordinary, that Biſhop 
Horſley, the apologiſt of tyranny, the patron. 
of paſſive obedience, ſhould affect to admite 
the Britiſh conſtitution, whoſe freedom was 
attained by a palpable violation of the princi- 
ples for which he contends. He will not ſay 
the Barons at Runnamede, acted on his max- 
ims, in extorting the magna charta from 
King John, or in demanding its confirma- 
tion from Henry the Third. If he ap- 
prove of their conduct, he gives up his 
cauſe, and is compelled at leaſt to confeſs the 
principles of paſſive obedience were not true 
at that time; if he diſapprove of their con- 

duct, he muſt, to be conſiſtent, reprobate the 
reſtraints which it impoſed on kingly power. 
The limitations of monarchy, which his 
Lordſhip pretends to applaud, were effected by 


refiſtence; the freedom of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution 
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tution flowed from a departure from paſſive 
obedience, and was therefore ſtained with 
high treaſon © againſt the authority ef God. 


To theſe concluſions he muſt inevitably come, 


unleſs he can point out ſomething peculiar to. 
the ſpot of Runnamede, or to the reign of 
King John, which confines the exception to 
the general doctrine of ſubmiſſion, to that 
particular time and place. With whatever 
colours the advocates of paſſive obedience may 
varniſh their theories, they muſt of neceſſity 
be enemies to the Britiſh conſtitution. Tts 

ſpirit they deteſt ; its corruptions they cheriſh ; 
and if at preſent they affect a zeal for its 
preſervation, it is only becauſe they deſpair 
of any form of government being ever erect- 
ed in its ſtead, which will give equal perma- 
nence to abuſes. Afraid to deſtroy it at once, 
they take a malignant pleaſure in ſeeing it 
waſte by degrees under the preſſure of n 
, | 

Whatever bears ths ſemblance of e 
in Biſhop Horſley's diſcourſe, will be found, 


I truſt 
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I truſt, to have received a ſatisfactory anſwer; 
my to animadvert with a becoming ſeverity 
on the temper it diſplays, is a leſs eaſy taſk. 
To render him the juſtice he deſerves in that 
reſpect, would demand all the fierceneſs of 
his character. 
We owe him an acknowledgement fir 


— 


io frankneſs with which he avows his de- 


cided preference of the clergy of France to 


diſlenters in England a ſentiment we have 
often ſuſpected, but have ſeldom had the fa- 


tisfaction of ſeeing openly profeſſed before. 
% None, he aſſerts, at 'this ſeaſon, are 
* more entitled to aur offices of love, than thoſe 


** qoith whom the difference is wide in points 


* of daeirine, diſcipline, and external rites ; thoſe 
4 wenrrable exiles the prelates and clergy of | 
the fallen church of France. Far be it 
from me to intercept the compaſſion of the 
humane from the unhappy of any nation, 
tongue, or people ; 
neſs he n for the fallen church of 


F ances 4s wel contraſted by his malignity 
towards 


but the extreme tender- _ 
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towards diſſenters. Biſtibp Horſley/is'a man 
of ſenſe; and though doctrine, diſeipline, and 1 
external rites, comprehend the whole of 
Chriſtianity; his tender, ſympathetic heart is | 
ſuperior to. prejudice, and never fails to'recog — 
nige, in a perſecutor, 2 friend and a brother= \ 1? 
Admirable conſiſtence in a Proteſtant 'Biſhop; | 
to lament over the fall of that antichriſt whoſe 
overthrow is tepreſented by unerring inſpira- 
tion, as an event the moſt ſplendid and hap< 


py! It is1a ſhrewd preſumption againſt the M 
utility of religious eſtabliſhments that they | 
too often become ſeats of "intolerance, in- 1 
| ſtigators?ts perſecution; wartest een an 2 0 | 
cw Horfleys. 910% oF 2 
His \Lordſhip cloſes bis iaveLtive' geſt | "1 


diſſenters, and Dr. Prieſtley in particular, by ß 1 
preſenting a prayer in the ſpirit of an indict- 
ment. We are happy to hear of his Lord- 
ſhip's prayers, and are obliged to him for re- 
membering us in them; but ſhould be more 
ſanguine in our expectation of benefit, if we 
were not informed, the . of the righteous 
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only avail much. M:/erable men, he tells 


us, we are in the gall of bitterneſs, and in 


the bond iniquity. With reſpe& to the 
firſt, we muſt have plenty of that article, 
fince he has diſtilled his own; and if the bonds 


of iniquity are not added, it is only becauſe 


they are not within the reach of his mighty 


| malice. 


When we reflect on the qualities which 


© diſtinguiſh this prelate, that venom that hifT- 
es, and that meanneſs that creeps, the ma- 


lice that attends him to the ſanctuary, and 
pollutes the altar, we feel a ſimilar petplexity 
with that which ſprings from the origin of 
evil. But if we recolle& on the other hand, 
that _ inſtruction may be conveyed by nega- 


tives, and that the union in one character of 
- nearly all the diſpoſitions human nature, ought 
not to poſſeſs, may be a uſeful warning, at 


leaſt, we ſhall ceaſe to wonder at the exiſt- 


_ ence. and elevation of Dr. Horſley. _ Charac- 


ters of his ſtamp, like a plague or a tempeſt, 
may have their uſes, in the general * if 
they recur not too often. 
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It is time to turn from this diſguſting pic- 
ture of ſanctimonious hypocriſy and prieſtly =" 
| inſolence, to addreſs a word to the reader on | 
the following pamphlet. The political ſenti- = 
ments of Dr. Horſley ate in truth of too little. 
conſequence in themſelves, to engage a mo- 
ment's curioſity, and deſerve attention only 1 
as they indicate the ſpirit of the times. The | 
freedom with 'which I have pointed out the 
abuſes of government, will be little reliſhed 9 
by the puſilanimous and the intereſted, but 
18, I am certain, of that nature,. which it is 
the duty of the people of England never to 
| relinquiſh, or ſuffer to be impaired by any 
human force or contrivance. In the preſent = 
criſis of things, the danger to liberty is ex- 1 
treme, and it is requiſite to addreſs a warning | 
voice to the nation, that may diſt::;b its lum- | 
bers, if it cannot heal its lethargy... When 
we look at the diſtraction and miſery of a "$i 
neighbouring country, we behold a ſeene that 
js enough to make the moſt hardy republican 
. tremble at the idea of a revolution, Nothing 
D but 
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but an obſtinate adherence to buſts; can ever 
puſh the people of England to that fatal ex- 
tremity. But if the ſtate of things continues 
| to grow worſe and worſe, if the friends of 
"reform, the true friends of their country, con- 
tinue to be overwhelmed by calumny and 
perſecution, the confuſion will probably be 
' dreadful, the miſery extreme, and the calami- 
ties that await us too great for human GN. ; 
lation. 
What muſt be the guilt of thoſe men, who 
=_ can calmly contemplate the approach of 
= anarchy or deſpotiſm, and rather chuſe to be- 
bold the ruin of their country, than reſign 
5 the ſmalleſt pittance of private emolument 
Cl and advantage: To reconcile the diſaffected, 
| to remove diſcontents, to allay animoſities, 
= - and open a proſpect of increaſing happineſs 
it and freedom, is yet in our power. But if a 
W © contrary courſe be taken, the ſun of Great 
| Britain is ſet for ever, her glory departed, 
and her hiſtory added to the catalogue of the * 
might em pires which * the inſtability = 
4 of 
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of all n grandeur, of empires which af- 
ter they roſe by virtue to be the admiration of 
the world ſunk by corruption into obſcurity 


and contempt. If any thing ſhall then re- 


main of her boaſted conſtitution, it will diſ- 
play magnificence in diſorder, majeſtic deſola- 
tion, Babylon in ruins, where, in the midſt of 
broken arches and fallen columns, poſterity 


will trace the monuments only of our ancient 
freedom 
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AN 


APOLOGY, Kc. 


SECTION 1. 


On the Right of Public Diſoifſon on. 


e of every citizen who ſhould conti- 
nue neuter when parties ran high in that repub- 
lic. He confidered, it ſhould ſeem, the de- 


clining to take a decided part on great and cri- 


tical occaſions, an indication of ſuch a culpable 
indifference to the intereſts of the common- 
wealth, as could be expiated only by death. 
While we blame the rigour of this law, we 


muſt confeſs the principle, on which it was 


founded, is juſt and ſolid. In a political conteſt, 
Me IT pe Ke © relating 
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COLON, the celebrated ese of Ad = 
we are told, enacted a law for the capital 
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relating to particular men or meaſures, a well- 
wiſher to his country may be permitted to re- 
main filent; but when the great intereſts of a 
nation are at ſtake, it becomes every man to act 
with firmneſs and vigour. I conſider the pre- 
ſent as a ſeaſon of this nature, and ſhall there- 
fore make no apology for laying before the pub= 
lic, the reflections it has ſuggeſted. 
| ** The moſt capital advantage an enlightened 
people can enjoy is the liberty of diſcuſſing 
| every ſubject which can fall within the com- 
paſs of the human mind; while this remains, 
1 freedom will flouriſh ; but ſhould it be loſt or 
4 impaired, its principles will neither be well un- 
| derſtood or long retained. To render the. Nan 
giſtrate a judge of truth, and engage his autho- 
= rity in the ſuppreſſion of opinions, ſhews an 
inattention to the nature and deſign of political 

fociety, When a vation forms a government, 

it is not wiſdom but power which they place 

in the hands of the magiſtrate; from whence it 

follows, his concern is only. with thoſe objects 

which power can operate upon. On this account 

the adminſtration of juſtice, the protection of 

property, and the defence of every member of 

| - the 


„ 


the community from violence and outrage, fall 


naturally within the province of the civil ruler, 


for theſe may all be accompliſhed by power: 
but an attempt to 'diſtinguiſh truth from error, 


and to countenance one ſet of opinions to the 
prejudice of another, is to apply power in a 


manner miſchievous and abſurd. To compre. 


hend the reaſons on which the right of public 
diſcuſſion is founded, it is requiſite to remark 
the difference between ſentiment and conduct. 
The behaviour of men in ſociety will be in- 
fluenced by motives drawn from the profpe& of 
good and evil: here then is the proper, depart- 
ment of government, as it is capable of apply- 
ing that good and evil by which actions, are de- 
termined. Truth, on the contrary, is quite of a 
different nature, being ſupported only by evi- 
dence, and, as hen this is preſented, we cannot 


withhold our aſſent, ſo where this is wanting, 0 N 


power or authority can command it. 
However ſome may affect to dread controver- 


ſy, it can never be of ultimate diſadvantage to 


the intereſts of truth, or the happineſs of man- 


kind. Where it is indulged in its full extent, a 


multitude of ridiculous opinions will, no doubt 
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be obtruded upon the public; but any il influ- 


ence they may produce cannot continue long, 
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as they are ſure to be oppoſed with at leaſt equal 
ability, and that fuperior advantage which is 


ever attendant on truth. The colours with 


which wit or eloquence may have adorned a 


falſe ſyſtem will gradually die away, ſophiſtry be 
detected, and every thing eſtimated at length 


according to its true value. Publications beſides, 
like every thing. elſe that is human, are of a 


mixed nature, where truth is often blended with 
falſehood, and important hints ſuggeſted in the 


midſt of much impertinent or pernicious mat- 
ter; nor is there any way of ſeparating the 
precious from the vile but tolerating the whole. 


Where the right of unlimited / enquiry is exert- 


ed, the human faculties will be upon the ad- 


vance; where it is relinquiſhed, they will be of 
| neceſſity at a ſtand, and will probably decline. 


If we have recourſe to experience, that kind 
of enlarged experience in particular which hiſ- 


tory furniſhes, we ſhall not be apt to entertain 
any violent alarm at the greateſt liberty of diſ- 


cuſſion: we ſhall there ſee that to this we are 


' +4ndebted for thoſe. improvements. in arts and 
ſciences, 
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ſeiences, which have meliorated in ſo great a 


degree the condition of mankind, The middle 


ages, as they are called, the darkeſt period of 
which we have any particular accounts, were re- 
markable for two things; the extreme igno- 
rance that prevailed, and an exceſſive vene- 
ration for received opinions; circumſtances, 
which, having been always united, operate on 
each other, it is plain, as cauſe and effett, The 
whole compaſs of ſcience was in thoſe times ſub- 
JeR to reſtraint; every new opinion was looked 
upon as dangerous. To affirm the globe ve 
inhabit to be round, was deemed hereſy, and 
for aſſerting its motion, the immortal Galileo 
was confined in the priſons of the inquiſition. 
Vet, it is remarkable, ſo little are the human fa- 
culties fitted for reſtraint, that its utmoſt rigour 
was never able to effect a thorough unanimity; 
or to preclude the moſt alarming diſcuffions and 
controverſies. For no ſooner was one point 
ſettled than another was ſtarted, and as the arti- 
cles on which men profeſſed to differ were al- 
ways extremely few and ſubtle, they came the 
more eaſily into contaQ, and their animoſities 
were the more violent and concentrated. The 
? E : ſhape 
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7 ſhape of the tonſure, or manner in which a 
monk ſhould ſhave his head, would then throw 
a whole kingdom into convulſions, In propor- 


tion as the world has become more enlightened, 


this unnatural policy. of reſtraint has retired, 
the ſciences it has entirely abandoned, and has 


taken its laſt ſtand on religion and politics. The 


| firſt of theſe was long conſidered of a nature ſo . 
peculiarly ſacred, that every attempt to alter it, 
or to impair the reverence for its received inſti. 


tutions, was regarded under the name of hereſy i 


as a crime of the firſt magnitude, Vet, dange- 
tous as free enquiry. may have been looked 
upon, when extended to the principles of reli- 
gion, there is no department where it was more 
neceflary, or its interference more decidedly be- 
neficial. By nobly daring to exert it when all 
. the powers on earth were combined in its ſup- 
preſſion, did Luther accompliſh that reformation 
which drew ſorth primitive chriſtianity, long 
hidden and concealed under a load of abuſes, to 
| the view of an awakened and aſtoniſhed world. 
So great is the force of truth when it has once 
gained the attention, that all the arts and policy 
of the court of Rome, aided throughout every 
TY 4 N part 
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part of Europa, by a veneration for antiquity, 
the prejudices of the vulgar, and the cruelty of 
deſpots, were fairly baffled and confounded by 
the oppoſition of a ſolitary monk. And had 
this principle of free enquiry been permitted in 
ſucceeding times to have full ſcope, chriſtianity 
would at this period have been much better un- 
derſtood, and the animoſity of ſects conſiderably 
abated. Religious toleration has never been 

complete even in England; but having pre- 
vailed more here than perhaps in any other 
country, there is no place where the doctrines of 
religion have been ſet in ſo clear a light, or its 
truth ſo ably defended. The writings of deiſts 
have contributed much to this end. Whoever 
will compare the late defences of chriſtianity by 
Locke, Butler, or Clark, with thoſe of the an- 
cient apologiſts, will diſcern in the former far 
more preciſion and an abler method of reaſon- 
ing than in the latter, which muſt be attributed 

chiefly to the ſuperior ſpirit of enquiry by which 
modern times are diſtinguiſhed. Whatever 

alarm then may have been taken at the liberty 
of diſcuſſion, religion it is plain hath been a 
_ gainer by it; its abuſes corrected, and its 
1 | divine 


. b 
divine authority ſettled on a fiemer! baſis than 
ever. 
Though I have taken the liberty of W 8 
theſe preliminary remarks on the influence of 
free enquiry in general, what I have more im- 
mediately in view is, to defend its exerciſe in 
relation to government. This being an inſtitu- 
tion purely human, one would imagine it were 
the proper province for freedom of diſcuſ- 
fion in its utmoſt extent. It is ſurely juſt that 
every one ſhould have a right to examine thoſe 
meaſures by which the happineſs of all may be 
affected. The controul of the public mind over 
the conduct of miniſters exerted through the 
medium of the preſs, has been regarded by the 
beſt writers both in our country and on the con- 
tinent, as the main ſupport of our liberties. 
While this remains we cannot be enſlaved; 
when it is impaired or diminiſhed, we ſhall ſoon 
ceaſe to be free. . | 

Under pretence of its 1 biene to ex- 
preſs any diſapprobation of the form of our go- 
vernment, the moſt alarming attempts are made 
to wreſt the liberty of the preſs out of our 
hands. It is far from being my intention to ſet 


up, 
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up a defence of republican principles, as I am | 


perſuaded whatever imperfections may attend 
the Britiſh conſtitution, it is competent to all 


the ends of government, and the beſt adapted 


of any to the actual ſituation of this kingdom. 
Yet I am convinced there is no crime in being 


a republican, and that while he obeys the laws, 


every man has a right to entertain what ſenti- 
ments he pleaſes on our form of 'gbvernment, 
and to diſcuſs this with the ſame freedom as any 
other topic. In proof 'of this, I ſhall beg the 


reader's attention to the following arguments. 


2 


1. We may apply to this point in particular, 


the obſervation that has been made on the in- 
fluence of free enquiry in general, that it will 
iſſue in the firmer eſtabliſhment of truth, and 
the overthrow of error. Every thing that is 


really excellent will bear examination, it will 
even invite it, and the more narrowly it is ſur- 
veyed, to the more advantage will it appear. Is 
our conſtitution a good one, it will gain in our 
eſteem by the ſevereſt enquiry. Is it bad, then 
its imperfeQtions ſhould be laid open and ex- 
poſed. Is it, as is generally confeſſed, of a mix- 
ed nature, excellent in theory, but defective in 
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its practice; freedom of diſcuſſion will be ſtill 
requiſite to point out the nature and ſource of 
its corruptions and apply ſuitable remedies. If 
dur conſtitution be that perfect model of excel. 
lence it is repreſented, it may boldly appeal to 
the reaſon of an enlightened age, and need not 
reſt on the ſupport of an implicit faitn. 
a. Government is the creature of the people, 
and that which they have created they ſurely 
have a right to examine. The great Author of 
Nature having placed the right of dominion in 
no particular hands, hath left every point relat- 
ing to it to be ſettled by the conſent and appro- 
bation of mankind. In ſpite of the attempts of 
ſophiſtry to conceal the origin of political right, 
it muſt inevitably reſt at length on the acquieſ- 
cence of the people. In the caſe of individuals ; 
it is extremely plain. If one man ſhould over- 
* whelm another with ſuperior force, and after 
completely ſubduing him under the name of go- 
vernment, tranſmit him in this condition to his 
heirs, every one would exclaim againſt fuch a 
piece of injuſtice. But whether the object of 
his oppreſſion be one, or a million, can make 
no difference in its nature, the idea of equity 
| ' 15 having 
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having no relation to that of numbers. Mr. 
Burke, with ſome other authors, are aware that 
an original right of dominion can only be ex- 
plained by reſolving it into the will of the peo- 
ple, yet contend that it becomes inalienable and 
independent by length of time and preſeription. 
This fatal miſtake appears to me to have ariſen 
from confounding the right of dominion with 
that of private property. Poſſeſſion for a cer- 
tain time, it is true, veſts in the latter a com- 
_ plete right, or there would be no end to vex- 
atious claims; not to mention that it is of no 
conſequence to ſociety where property lies, pro- 
vided its regulations be clear, and its poſſeſſion 
undiſturbed. For the ſame reaſon it is of the 
_ eſſence of private property, to be held for the 
fole uſe of the owner, with liberty to employ it 
in what way he pleaſes, confiſtent with the ſafety 
of the community. But the right of dominion 
has none of the qualities that diſtinguiſh private 
poſſeſſion. It is never in different to the com- 
munity in whoſe hands it is lodged; nor is it in- 
tended in any degree for the benefit of thoſ 
who conduct it. Being derived from the will of 


the people, explicit or implied, and exiſting 
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(wu) 
folely for their uſe, it can no more become in- 
dependent of that will, than water can ariſe above 
its ſource. But if we alloy the people are the 


true origin of political power, it is abſurd to re- 


quire them to reſign the right of diſcuſſing any 


queſtion that can ariſe either upon its form or its 
meaſures, as this would put it for ever out of 


their power to revoke the truſt which they have 
placed in the hands of their rulers. 

g- If it be a crime for a ſubje& of Great Bri- 
tain to expreſs his diſapprobation of that form 
of government under which he lives, the ſame 
conduct muſt be condemned in the inhabitant of 
any other country. Perhaps it will be ſaid, a 
diſtinction ought to be made on account of the 
ſuperior excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
This ſuperiority I am not diſpoſed to conteſt ; 
yet cannot allow it to be a proper reply, as it 


takes for granted that which is ſuppoſed to be 
matter of debate and enquiry. Let a govern- 


ment be ever ſo deſpotic, it is a chance if thoſe 
who ſhare in the adminiſtration, are not loud in 
proclaiming its excellence, Go into Turkey, 
and the Pachas of the provinces will probably 
tell you, that the Turkiſh government is the 

| moſt 


( 18 ) 
moſt perfect in the world. If the excelleney of 
a conſtitution then is aſſigned as the reaſon that 
none ſhould be permitted to cenſure it; who, I 
aſk, is to determine on this its excellence? If 
you reply every man's on reaſon will deter- 
mine; you concede the very point I am endea- 
vouring to eſtabliſh; the liberty of free enquiry: 
if you reply, our rulers, you admit a principle 
that equally applies to every government in the 
world, and will lend no more ſupport to the 
Britiſn conſtitution than to a . MR hah or 
Algiers. 

4. An enquiry reſpeting the comparative ex- 
cellence of civil conſtitutions can be forbidden 
on no other pretence, than that of its tending to 
ſedition and anarchy. This plea, however, will 
have little weight with thoſe who reflect, to how 
many ill purpoſes it has been already applied; 
and that when the example has been once intro- 
duced of ſuppreſſing opinions on account of their 
 Imagined ill tendency, it has ſeldom been con- 

fined within any ſafe or reaſonable bounds. The 
doctrine of tendencies is extremely ſubtle and 
complicated. Whatever would diminiſh our 
veneration for the chriſtian religion, or ſhake 
F | our 
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our belief! in the being of a God, will be allowed 


to be of a very eyit tendeney ; yet few, I ima- 
gine, who are acquainted with hiſtory, would wiſh. - 
to ſee the writings of ſceptiſts. or deiſts ſup- 
preſſed by. law; being perſuaded it would be. 
lodging a very dangerous power in the hands of 
the magiſtrate, and the truth is beſt: ſupported 
by its own evidence. This dread of certain 
opinions, on aceount of cheir tendency, has been 
the copious ſpring of all thoſe religious wars and 
perſecutions, which are the diſgrace * cala- 
mity of modern times. 

Whatever danger may reſult onthe Prong 
dom of political debate in ſome countries, no ap- 
prehenfion-from that quarter need be entertained. 
in our-own. Free enquiry. will never endanger 
the exiſtence of a good government y ſearcely 


will it be able to work the overthrow of a bad 
one. 80 uncertain is the iſſue of all reyolug 


tions, ſo turbulent and bloody the ſcenes that tac 
often uſher them in, the prejudice on the ſide 
of an ancient eſtabliſhment fo: great, and the in- 
tereſts involved in its ſupport fo powerful, that 
white R RN * . . meakecs for the 
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happineſs of the people, it may defy all the ef 
| Forts of its enemies. | 

The real danger to every free * is 
leſs from its enemies than from itſelf. Should it 
reſiſt the moſt temperate reforms, and maintain 
its abuſes with obſtinacy, imputing complaint to 
faction, calumniating its friends, and ſmiling 
only on its flatterers, ſhould it encourage inform 
ers, and hold out rewards to treachery, turn- 
ing every man into a ſpy, and every neighbour- 
hood into the ſeat of an inquiſition, let it not 
hope it can long conceal its en under the 
maſk of freedom. Theſe are the avenues 
through which deſpotiſm aſt) nter; theſe are 
the arts at which e, an kens and ieee 
turns pale. ibn 1 
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my affocteriotis: that have been formed in 
various parts of the Kingdom, appear to 
me to have trodden very nearly in the ſteps T have 
been deſcribing. N othing could have juſti- 
fied this extraordinary” mode of combination 


f but the actual exiſtenee of thoſe inſurrections 
5 | and plots, of which no traces have appeared, 
; } : except in a ſpeech from the throne, They 
bY - merit a patent for infurreQions, who have diſ- 


covered the art of condutting them with fo 
much filence and ſecreſy, that in the very 
© places where they are affirmed to have haps 
_ pened, they have been heard of only by re- 


j bound from the cabinet. Happy had it been 
ö for the repoſe of unoffending multitudes, if the 
i Aſſociators had been able to put their mobs 


in poſſeſſion of this important diſcovery before 
they ſet them in motion. | 
No ſooner had the miniſtry ſpread an alarm 
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e 
through the kingdom againſt republicans and 


levellers, than an aſſembly of court-ſycophants 
with a placeman at their head, entered into 


what they termed, an affociation at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, whence they iſſued ac» 
counts of their proceedings. This was the 


primitive, the metropolitan aſſociation, whichy 
with few exceptions, gave the tone to the ſuc- 


ceeding, who did little more than copy its lan- 
_ guage and its ſpirit. | As the popular ferment 
has it may be hoped by this time in ſome mea» 


ſure ſubſided, it may not be improper to en- 


deavour to eſtimate the utility, and develope the 
principles of theſe ſocietjes. 


1. The firſt particular that engages the at- 


tention, is their ſingular and unprecedented na- 
ture. The object is altogether new. The po- 
litical ſocieties that have been hitherto formed 
never thought of interfering with the operations 


of law, but were content with giving by their 


union, greater force and publicity, to their ſen- 
timents. The diffuſſion of principles was their 
object, not the ſurpreſſion; and, confiding in 
the juſtneſs of their cauſe, ther challenged their 


enemies into the field of controyerſy. Theſe 
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| e on the other hand are combined hh 
an expreſs view to extinguiſh opinions, and to 
overwhelm freedom of. enquiry. by the terrors 
of criminal proſecution. They pretend not to 
enlighten the people by the ſpread of po- 
litical knowledge, or to confute the errors of 
the ſyſtem they wiſh to diſcountenance: they 

| breathe: only the language of menace: their 
element is indictment and proſecution; and their 
criminal juſtice formed on the model of Rhada-· 
manthus the poetic judge of Hell. | 


Ct, 


5 audipre: dolos ſubigitque fr 


A. They are not E 6k new in 1 nature 
and complexion, but are unſupported by any 
juſt pretence of expedience, or neceſſity. The 
Britiſh conſtitution hath provided ample ſecu- 
rities for its ſtability and permanence. The 
prerogatives of che crown in all matters touch- 
ing its dignity are of a nature ſo high and 
weighty as may rather occaſion alarm than need 
corroboration. The office of Attorney General 
is created for the very purpoſe of proſecuting 
ſedition, and he has the \ peculige privilege of 

bliog 
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filing a bill againſt offenders, in the King's 
name, without the intervention of a grand Jury. 
If che public tranquillity be threatened, the 
King can embody the militia as well as ſtation 
the military in the ſuſpected places; and when 
to this is added the immenſe patronage and in- 
fluence with flows from the diſpoſal of ſeven- 
teen millions a year, it muſt be evident the ſta- 
bility of the Brittiſh government can never be 
ſhaken by the efforts of any minority whatever. 
It comprehends within itſelf all the reſcurces 
of defence, which the beſt civil polity -ought 
to poſſeſs. | The permanence of every govern- 
ment muſt. depend, however, after all, upon 
opinion, a general perſuaſion. of its excellenee, 
which can never be increaſed by its aſſuming 
a vindiſtive and ſanguinary aſpect. While it is 
the -objett of the people's approbation it will 
be continued, and to ſupport it much beyond 

that period, by mere force and terror, would 
de impoſſible were it juſt, and unjuſt were, it 
poſſible. The law hath: amply. provided againſt 
overt ads of ſedition and diſorder, and to ſup- 
preſs mere opinions by any other method than 
reaſoning and argument is the height of tyranny 
1105 5 | Free- 
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Freedom of thought being intimately eoneRed 


with the happineſs and dignity of man in every 
ſtage of his being, is of ſo much more import- 


ance than the preſervation of any conſtitution, 


that to inffinge the former under pretence of 
ſupporting the N bs to facrifice the means 


to the end. 
g. In attempting to define the üer 


- which ſeparates the liberty of the preſs from 


its licentiouſneſs, theſe | ſocieties * have under- 
taken a taſk which they are utterly unable to 
execute. The line that divides” them is too 
nice and delicate to be perceived by every eye, 

orto be drawn by every rude and unſkilfut 


hand. When a public outrage againſt the laws 


is committed, the crime is felt in a moment; 


but to aſcertain the qualities which compoſe a 
Übel, and to apply with exactneſs the general 


idea to every inſtance and example which may 


occur, demands an effort of thought and reflec- 


tion, little likely to be exerted by the great 
maſs of -mankind. Bewildered in a. purſuit 
which they are incapable of conducting with 
propriety, taught to ſuſpect treaſon and ſedi- 


con- 


( 21 9 f 
converſation they hear, the neceſſary effect of 
ſuch an employment muſt be to perplex the en- 
derſtanding, and degrade. the heart. An ad- 
mirable expedient for transforming a great and 
generous people into' a denden tribe of 
r and informers! 58 01 

For private individuals to combine together 
1 all with a view to quicken the vigour of cri- 
minal proſecution is ſuſpicious at leaſt, if not 
illegal; in a caſe where the liberty of the preſs 
is concerned, all ſueh combinations are utterly 
improper. The faults and the excellencies of 
a book are often ſo. blended, the motives of a 
writer ſo difficult to aſcertain, and the miſchiefs 
of ſervile reſtraint ſo alarqing, that the crimi= 
nality of a book ſhould a s be left to be 
determined by the particular cirèumſtances of 
the caſe. As one would rather ſee many crimi- 
nals eſcape, than the puniſhment of one inno- 
cent perſon, fo it is infinitely better a multitude 
of errors ſhould be propeguted than one truth 
be ſuppreſſed. 

If the ſuppreſſion of Mr. ' Paine's n 
be the object of theſe ſocieties they are ridi- 
culous' i in che extreme; for the eirculation of 
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his . works ceaſed from the moment they were 
declared a libel : if any other publication be 
intended, they are premature and impertinent, 
in preſuming to anticipate the note the 
courts. 5 
. Admitting however the principle on which 
they are founded. to: be ever ſo juſt and. proper, 
they are highly impolitic. All violence exerted 
towards opinions which falls ſhort of extermi- 
nation, ſerves: no other purpoſe than to render 
them more, known, and ultimately to increaſe 
the, zeal and number of their abettors. Opi- 
nions that are falſe may be diſſipated by the 
force of argument; when they are true, their 
puniſhment draus toward them infallibly more 
of the public. attention, and enables them to dwelt 
with more laſting weight and preſſure on the 
mind. The progreſs of reaſon is added in this 
. caſe,, by the paſſions, and finds in curioſſity 
| compaſſion and \Fefemmment, powerful OY: 
When public ard e are allow, 10 vent 
themſelves in reafoning and diſcourſe, they ſubſide 
into a calm; but their confinement in the boſom 
is apt to giye them a fierce and deadly tipcture. 
pe % | The 
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The reaſon of this is obvious: as men àre ſeldom 

diſpoſed to complain till they at leaſt imagine 
themſelves injured, ſo there is no injury which 
they will remember ſo long or reſent ſo deeply, 
as that of being threatened into ſilence. This 
ſeems like adding triumph to oppreſſion, and 
inſult to injury. The apparent tranquility which - 
may enſue, is deluſive and ominous; it is that 

awful ſtillneſs which nature feels, while ſhe 


is awaiting the diſcharge of the gathere den- 


The profeſſed object of theſe aſſociations is to 
ſtrengthen the hands of government: but there is 
one way in which it may ſtrengthen its own hands 
moſt effettually; recommended by a very vene- 
rable authority, though one from which it hath | 
taken but few leſſons, . « He that hath clean hands, 
ſaith a ſage adviſer, ſhall grow ſtronger and 
ſtronger.” If the government wiſhes to become 
more vigorous, let it firſt become more. pure, 
leſt an addition to its ſtrength ſhould only Ancreaſe” 

its capacity for miſchief. | 
There is a charaQteriſtic feature e theſe 
aſſociations, which is ſufficient to acquaint us with 
| their n originand ſpirit, that is the ſilence almoſt 
| G 2 total, 
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(44) 
total, which they maintain reſpecting political 
abuſes. Had they been intended as their title im- 
ports, merely to furniſh an antidote to the ſpread 
af republican ſchemes and doctrines, they would 
have loudly afferted the neceſſity of reform, as 
a conciliatory principle, acentre of union, in which 
the virtuous of all deſcriptions might have con- 
curred. But this, however conducive to the good 
of the people, would have defeated their whole 
project, which conſiſted in availing themſelves of 
an alarm which they had artfully prepared, in order 
to withdraw the public ati ention from real griev- 
ances to imaginary dangers. The Hercules of 
reform had penetrated the augean ſtable of abuſes; 
the fabric of corruption, hitherto deemed ſacred, 
began to totter, and its upholders were appre- 
henſive their iniquity was almoſt full. In this 
perplexity they embraced: an occaſion afforded 
them by the ſpread of certain bold ſpeculations 
- ' —{(ſpeculations which owed their ſucceſs to 
the diſorders of Government) to diffuſe a panic, 
and to drown the juſteſt complaints in unmean- 
ing clamour. - The plan of affociating, thus 
cammencing in corruption, and propagated by 
0 133 imitat ion 
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W and * fear, had for its ** the 
fear of republicaniſm; for its object the perpetuity ' 
of abuſes. Aſſociations in this light may be 
conſidered as mirrors placed to advantage for 
reflefting the fineſſes and tricks of the miniſtry... 
At preſent they are playing into each others 
hands, and no doubt find great entertainment in 
deceiving the nation, But let them be aware 
leſt it ſhould be found, after all, none are ſomuch 
duped as themſelves, Wiſdom and truth, the 
offspring of the ſky, are immortal; but cunning 
and deception the meteors of the earth, after | 
glittering for a moment muſt paſs away. 5 
The candour and ſincerity of theſe aſſociators 
is of a piece with their other virtues: for while 
they profeſs to be dombined in order to prevent 
riots and inſurrections, attempted to be raiſed 
by republicans and levellers, they can neither 
point out the perſons to whom that deſcription 
applies, nor mention a ſingle riot that was not 
fomented by their principles and engaged on 
| their fide, There have been three riots in 
England of late on a political account, one at 
Birmingham, one at Mancheſter, and one at 
Cambridge: 8 
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5 cambfidgt eich o high, have buch nevelſes 
againſt difſcnters a and friends of ref. - 
The Crown and Aficber affoeiation, a it was 
firft in order of time, ſecins allo determined by 
puſning to thicket lenge the miatithsbfarbitrary' 
power,: td maintain its pre-eminente in everyötbet 
reſpeR The divine right of monarchy, the ſacred” 

| cit of kings, paffive obedience ahd*ibtitre-' 
filtence, are the hemlock and niche Ade Rich 
thefe phyſicians have preſcribed for the health of 
the nation} and are yet bũt à ſpecirtitn of a more 

ſerilte er6Þ which they” have PrUited di out "of a” 


„ Tie conduct bf aw OR membet of thk HGiſe of 


Commons, reſpecting the laſl of theſe was extremely illiberal. 
He informed the houſe, chat thy rivt at Cambridge was nothing | 
more than t chat the mob compelled Mr. Muſgrave one of his 

conſtituents, Who had been heard to ſpeak ſeditious words, to 1 

fing God fave the King—a ſtatement in which he was" utterly. : 
miſtakes! Mr. Muſgrave, With whom I have the pleaſure of 
being well acquainted, wab neither guilty of uttering ſeditious 

diſcourſe, nor did he, I am certain, comply with the requi- 
ſition. His Whole crime confiſts j Int the love of his country. and 
a Zeal for parlimentary reform. It would be ha opy⸗ for this 
nation, if a portion only, of che Integrity and diſintereſted vir- 
due which adofn his chanifters could be in fuſed into our 
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hot · bed of their depravity. The opinions which 
they haue aſſociated 10 ſuppreſs, are contained, 


they tell us, in the terms liberty and equality; 


after which they proceed to a dull harangue on 


the miſchiefs that muſt flow from equalizing 


property. All mankind, they gravely tell us, 
are not equal in virtue, as if that were not 
- ſufficiently evident from the exiſtence of their 


ſocidhy. The notion of equality in property, 


was never ſerioufly cheriſhed in the mind of 
any man, unleſs for the purpoſe of calumny : 
and the term tranſplanted from a neighbouring 
country, never intended there any thing more 


than equality of Tights—as oppoſed to feudal 


oppreſſion and hereditary diſtinctions. An equa- 


lity of rights may conſiſt with the greateſt 
inequality between the thing, to which thoſe 
rights extend. It belongs to the very nature of 
Froperty, for the owner to have a full and com- 
plete right to that which he poſſeſſes, and con- 


ſequently for all properties to have equahrights; 


but who is ſo ridiculous as to infer from thence, 
that the po/ſeſſions themſelves are equal. A more 
alarming idea cannot be ſpread among the peo- 
ple, than that there is a large party ready to 
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ahet them in any enterpriſe of depredation and 
plunder.” As all men do not know that the 
element of the aſſociators is calumny, they are 
"really in danger for a while of being believed, 
and muſt thank themſelves if they ſhould realize 
the plan of equality __ own malice: has in- 
vented, 
J am happy to find that Mr. AP a very re- 
ſpectable gentleman, who had joined the Crown 
and Anchor ſociety, has publicly withdrawn his 
name, diſguſted. with their conduct; by whom 
ve are informed they receive annoymous letters, 
vilifving the characters of perſons of the firſt 
eminence, and that they are im avowed alliance 
with the miniſtry for proſecutions, whom they 
Intreat to order the Solicitor-General to proceed on 
their ſuggeſtions, When ſuch a ſociety declares 
« itſelf to be unconnected with any political party, 
our reſpect for human nature impels vs to be- 
lieve it, and to hope their appearance may be 
. conſidered as an æra in the annals of corruption, 
which will tranſmit their names to poſterity 
with the encomiums they deſerve. With ſy- 
. cophants ſo baſe and venal, no argument or re- 
monſtrance can be expected to have any ſucceſs. 
| 2 ps 
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it is in vain to apply to reaſon whet it is per- 
verted and abuſed, to ſhame when it is extin- 
- guiſhed, to a confined which has ceaſed to 
admoniſh : I ſhall therefore leave them in the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion bf that true philoſophical 
indifference which ſteels, them. againſt the re- 
proaches « of their own hearts, and the contempt 
of all honeſt TEL | 
| All the allociations, it is true, 4⁰ not breathe 
the ſpirit which diſgraces' that of the Crown and 
Anchor. But they all concur in eſtabliſhing a 
political teſt, on the firſt Appearance of which the 
friends of liberty ſhould make : a ſtand. . The opi= 
nions propoſed may bei innocent; but the prece- 
| dent is fatal, and themoment ſubſcription becomes 
the 1 price . ſecurity, che rubicon i is paſſed. Em- 
boldened by the ſucteſs of this ebe enz its au- 
thors will venture on mote vigorous meaſures: 
teſt will ſteal upon teſt; the botnds of tolerated 
opinion will be continually narrowed, till we 
awake under the fangs of Aa relentleſs deſpotiſm. 
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On a Reform of Parliment, 


7 MT EVEA difference of opinion may 


take place in points of Teſs Importance, 
there is one in which the friends of freedom are 
entirely agreed, that js, the neceſſity of reform 
in the repreſentation. | The theory of the Eng- 
nin conftitution preſents 1 three independent pow- 
ers; the king as executive head, with a negative 
in the legiſlature, an hereditary Houſe of Peers, 
and a an aTembly of e commons who a are appointed 


W 


have n no berg” that 2 8 5 no 1.2 in 1 the 
laws, jut what they exert, through the medium 
of che laſt of thoſe bodie jes; nor then, but f in pro- 
Fg 5 ion to its independence of the other. The 
indepentlence, therefore, the Houſe of Com.” 
mons, is the column on which the whole fabric 
of our liberty reſts. Repreſentation may be con- 


fidered as complete when it collects to a ſuffici- 


| ent extent, and — with gs fidelity, 
the 


(a » 


the real ſentiments of the people; but this it may 
fail of accompliſhing through various cauſes. If 
its electors are but a handful of people, and of a 
peculiar order and deſcription; if its duration is 
ſafficient to enable it to imbibe the ſpirit of a 
corporation; if its integrity be corrupted by trea- 
| fury influence, or warped by the proſpect of 
places and penſions; it may, by theſe means, not 
only fail of the end of its appointment, but fall 
into ſuch an entire dependence on the executive 
branch, as to become a moſt dangerous inſtru- 
ment of arbitrary power. The uſurpation of 
the emperors at Rome would not have been ſafe, 
unleſs it had concealed itſelf behind the formal. 
ties of a ſenate. _ | 
The confuſed and inadequate ſtate of our re- 
preſentation, at preſent, is too obvious to eſcape 
the attention of the moſt careleſs obſerver. While 
through the fluctuation of human affairs, many 
towns of ancient note have fallen into decay, and 

the increaſe of commerce has raiſed abſcure hams 
lets to ſplendour and diſtinction, the ſtate: of re- 

preſention ſtanding ſtill amidſt theſe vaſt chan- 
ges, points back to an order of things which no 
0 n The opulent towns of Birming- 
6 He” | ham, | 
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ham, Mancheſter, and Leeds, ſend no members 
to parliament; the decayed boroughs of Corn- 
wall appoint a multitude of repreſentatives. Old 
Sarum ſends two members, though there are not 
more than one or two families reſide in it. The 
diſproportion between thoſe who vote for repre- 
ſentatives and the people at large is ſo great, 

that the majority of our | Houſe of Commons is 
choſen by leſs than eight thouſand, in a kingdom 
conſiſting of as as many millions. Mr. Burgh; in 
his excellent political diſquifitions; has made a 
very laborious calculation on this head, from 
which it appears; that the affairs of this great em- 
pire are decided by the ſuffrages of between five 
and fix thouſand electors; ſo that our repreſenta- 
tion inſtead of being co- extended with the peo- 
ple, fails of this in a proportion that is truly enor- 
mous. The qualifications, moreover, that con- 
fer the right of election, are capricious and 
irregular. In ſome places it belongs to the 
corporation, or to thoſe whom they think pro- 
per to make free; in ſome to every houſe-keeper; 
in others it is attached to a particular eſtate, 
whoſe proprietor is abſolute lord of the borough, 
of which he makes his advantage, by repreſent- 
81 ing 


ing it himſelf, or diſpoſing of it to the beſt bidder, 


In counties, the right of election is annexed only | 


to one kind of property, that of freehold; the 


proprietor of copyhold land being entirely de- 


prived of it though his 1 een is Pro- 
n the ſame. 155 > 
+ The conſequence of this dais in + his qua- 
lifications of eleQtors is often a tedious ſcrutiny 
and examination before a commitee of the Houſe 
of Commons, prolonged to ſuch a length, that 
there is no time when there are not ſome bo- 


roughs entirely unrepreſented. Theſe groſs de- 


Fes in our repreſentation have ſtruck all ſenſible 
men very forcibly; even Mr. Paley, a courtly 
vriter in the main, declares, the bulk of the in- 
habitants of this country have little more concern 


in the appointment of parliament than the ſub- 


jects of the Grand Seignior at Conſtantinople. 
On the propriety of the ſeyeral plans which 


have been propoſed to remedy thefe evils, it is 


not for me to decide; I ſhall choſe rather to point 
out two general principles which ought, in my 
opinion, to pervade every plan of parliamentary 


reform; the firſt of which reſpe&s the mode of 


ryan, the l the een of the 
3 elected. 


2 * . 


elected. In order to give the people a true re- 


preſentation, let its baſis be enlarged, and the 
duration of parliaments ſhortened. The firſt of 
theſe zmprovements would diminiſh bribery and 
corruption, leſſen the violence and tumult of 
elections, and ſecure to the people a real, and 


unequiyocal * Four the ere of mu 


1 oY 1 
Mere every g in town ey en | 

ed to vote, the number of electors would 

be fa: great, that as no art or induſtry would be 


| able to bias their minds, ſo no ſums of money 
| would. be ſufficient to win their ſuffrages. The 


plan which the Duke of Richmond recommend- 
ed vas, if I miſtake not ſtill, more comprehen- 


Five, meluding all that were of age, except 


menial ſervanis. By this means, the different 
paſſions and (prejudices of men would check 


| each other, the predominance of apy: particular 


or. local intereſt be kept down, and from the 
Mhole there would. reſult that general impreſſion, 
which would. convey: with n ay RY 
Rwy: of the people. e 
But beſides ihis, another great improvement, 
i 0 qpinjon, would be, to ſhorten the dura- 
tion 
I 


83 


(6% 
tion of parliament, by briäging it back to one 


year. The Michel Gemote, or great council" of 
the kingdom, was appointeck to meet under 


Alfred twice a year, and by divers ancient ſtatutes 


after the conqueſt, the king was bound to ſum- 
mon a parliament every year or oftener; if need 
be; when to remedy the loofenefs of this latter 


phraſe, by the 16th of Charles the Second it was 


enatted, the holding of parliaments ſhould not 
be intermitted above three years at moſt; and 


in the firſt of Ki William, it is declared as 


one of the rights of the people, that for redreſs 
of all grievances and preferving the laws, par- 
liaments ouglit to be held frequently; which was 
again reduced to a certainty by another ſtatute, 
which enaQs, that a new parliament ſhall be 
called within three years after the termination of 
the former. To this term did they continue 
limited till the reign of George the Firſt ; when, 
after the rebeſtion of fifteen, the ſeptennial a& 
was paſſed, under the pretence of diminiſhing 
the expence of elections and preferving the 


kingdom againſt the deſigns of the Pretender. 


A noble Lord obſerved; on that occaſion, he 


was at an utter Iſs to deſtribe the nature of this 
Pro- 
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| wolonged parliament, unleſs he were allowed fo 


borrow. a . phraſe from the Athanaſian Creed; 
fon it was, „ neither created, nor begotten, but 


proceeding.” . Without dif) ſputing the upright 


lations of the. authors of this act, it is plain, 
they might on the ſame. principle have voted | 


themſelves perpetual, and their conduct will ever 


remain a monument of that ſhort-ſightedneſs in 
polities, which. in providing for the preſſure of 


the moment puts to hazard the liberty and hap- 


pineſs of future times. It is intolerable; that in 


' ſo large a ſpace of a man's life as ſeven years, 
he ſhould. never be able to correct the error he 
may have commited in the choice of a repre- 


ſentatiye, but be compelled to ſee him every 
year dipping deeper into corruption; a helpleſs 
ſpectator of the contempt of his intereſts, and 
the ruin of his country. During the preſent 
period of parliaments a nation may ſuſtain the 
greateft poſſible changes; may deſcend by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ill counſels, from the higheſt Sinnacl 


ol its fortunes, to the loweſt point of depreſſion z , 


its treaſure exhauſted, its credit, ſunk, and its 
weight almoſt completely annihilated in the ſcale 


of __— Ruin and felicity are ſeldom. diſ- 
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( 
penſed by the ſame hand, nor is it likely any 
ſuccour in calamity ſhould flow from the viſ- 
dom and virtue of thoſe by whoſe folly and 
wickedneſs it was incurred. | | 
The union between a repreſentative and his 
conſtituents, ought to be ſtrict and entire; but 
the ſeptennial a& has rendered it httle more than 
nominal. The duration of parliament ſets its 
members at a diſtance from the people, begets 
a notion of independence, and gives the miniſter 
fo much leiſure to inſinuate himſelf into their 
| graces, that before the period is expired, they 
become. very mild and complying. Sir Robert 
Walpole uſed to ſay, that “every man had his 
« price;” a maxim on which he relied with ſo 
much ſecurity, that he declared he ſeldom 
troubled. himſelf with the election of members, 
but rather choſe to ſtay and buy them up when 
they came to market. A very intereſting work, 
lately publiſhed, entitled, © Anecdotes of Lord 
« Chatham,” unfolds ſome parts of this mvſtery 
of iniquity, which the reader vill prooably 
think equally new and ſurpriſing. There is a 
regular office, it ſeems, that of manager of the 
Houle of Commons, which generally deyolves on 
18 1 one 
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| one of the ſeeretaries of ſtate, and conſiſts in ſe- 


curing, at all events, a majority in parliament by 
a judicious application of promiſes and bribes. 


The ſums diſburſed by this honourable office are 


involved under the head of Secret Service Money; 
and ſo delicate is this employment of manager 
of the Houſe of Commons conſidered, that we 


have an account in the above-mentioned treatiſe, 


of a new arrangement of miniftry, which failed 
for no other reaſon, than that the different parties | 
could not agree on the proper perſon to fill it“. 


* As I have taken my information on this head entirely on 
the authority of the work called Apeedotes of Lord Chatham, 
the reader may not be diſpleaſed with the following extract, 
vol. ii, page 121. « The management of the Houſe of Com- 
© mons, as it is called, is a confidential department, unknown 
to the conſtitution. In the public accounts it is immerſed 
ce under the head of ſecret ſervice money. It 1s uſually given 
« to the ſecretary of Rate when that poſt is filled by a com- 


>: Ut moner. The buſineſs of the department, is to diſtribute 


&« with art and policy amongſt the members who have no 
c oſtenſible places, ſums of money, for their ſupport during 
<« the ſeſſion; beſides contracts, lottery tickets, and other 
« dquceurs. It is n uncommon circumſlance, at the end of 


„ 


This 
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This ſecret influence which prevails, muſt be 
allowed to be extremely diſgraceful ; nor can it 
ever be effectually remedied, but by contracting 
the duration of parliaments. 

If it be objected to annual parliaments, chat by 
this means the tumult and riot attendant on elec- 
tions, will be oftener repeated; it ought to be re- 
membered, that their duration is the chief ſource 
of theſe diſorders. Render a ſeatin the Houſe of 
Commons of leſs value, and you diminiſh at once 
the violence of the ſtruggle. In America, the 
election of repreſentatives takes place throughout 
that vaſt continent, in one wile with the greateſt 
tranquillity, | | 

In a mixed conſtitution like ours, it is ampel 
ble to eſtimate the importance of an independent 
parliament; for as it is here our freedom conſiſts, 
if this barrier to the encroachments of arbitrary 
power once fails, we can oppoſe no other. Should 
the king attempt overn without a parliament, 
or ſhould the ae pretend to legiſlate, iff. 


dependently of the lower, we ſhould immediately 
take the alarm ; but if the Houſe of Commons 
fall inſenſibly under the controul of the other 
two branches of the legiſlature, our danger is 

12 greater, 


(T8 3 

greater, becauſe our apprehenſions may be leſs. 
The forms of a free conſtitution ſurviving when 
its ſpirit is extinct, would perpetuate ſlavery\by 
rendering it more concealed and ſecure. On this 
account, I apprehend, did Monteſquieu predict 
the loſs of our freedom, from the legiſlative pow- 
er. becoming more corrupt than the executive; a 
criſis to which if it has not arrived already, it is 
haſtening apace. The immortal Locke, far from 
looking with the indifference too common on the 
abuſes in our repreſentation, conſidered all im- 
proper influence exerted in that quarter, as 
threatening the very diſſolution of government, 
« Thus, ſays he, to regulate candidates and elect- 
ct ors, and new model the ways of eledtion, what is 
* it but to cut up the government by the roots, and 
te porfon. the very fountain of public ſecurity.” 

No enormity can ſubſiſt long without meeting 
with advocates; on which account we need not 
wonder, that the corruption of parliament has 
been juſtified under the mild cenomination of in- 
fluence, though it muſt pain every virtuous mind 
to ſee the enlightened Paley engaged in its de- 
fence. If a member votes conſiſtent with his 
convictions, his conduct in that inſtance has not 

been 


4 1} 


been determined by influence; but if he votes 
otherwiſe, give it what gentle name you pleaſe, 
he forfeits his integrity; nor is it poſſible to mark 
the boundaries which ſhould limit his compliance; 
for if he may deviate a little, to attain the See of 
Wincheſter, he may certainly ſtep, a little farther, 
to reach the dignity of Primate. How familiar 
muſt the practice of corruption have become, 
when a philoſophical moraliſt, a miniſter of re- 
ligion, of great talents and virtue, in the calm 
retreat of his ſtudy, does not heſitate to become 
its public apologiſt. | 

The neceſſity of a reform in the conſtitution of 
parliament 1s in nothing more obvious than in the 


aſcendency of the ariſtocracy. This Coloſſus be- 


ſtrides both houſes of parliament ; legiſlates in 
one and exerts a domineering influence. over the 
other. It is humiliating at the approach of an 
election, to ſee a whole county ſend a deputation 
to an Earl or Duke, and beg a repreſentative as 
you would beg an alms. A multitude of laws 
have been framed, it is true, to prevent all in- 
terference of peers in elections; but they neither 
are or can be effectual, while the Houſe of 
gn opens its * to their ſons and bre- 

5 thren, 
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| thren. Ifour liberty depends on hs balance and 


controul of the reſpective orders in the ſtate, it 
muſt be extremely abſurd, to blend them toge- 
ther, by placing the father in one department of 
the legiflature, and his family in the other. 
Freedom is fu ppoſed by ſome to derive great 
ſecurity from the exiſtence of a regular oppoſi- 


tion; an expedient which is, in my opinion, both 


the offspring and the cheriſher of faction. That 
a miniſter ſhould be appoſed, when his meaſures 
are deſtructive to his country, can admit of no 


doubt ; that a ſyſtematic oppoſition ſhould be 


maintained againſt any man, merely as a miniſter; 
without regard to the principles he may profeſs, 
or the meaſures he may propoſe, which is intend- 
ed by a regular oppoſition, appears to me a moſt 
corrupt and unprincipled maxim, When a 
legiſlative aſſembly. is thus thrown into parties, 
diſtinguiſhed by no leading principle, however 
warm and animated their debates, it is plain, 
they diſplay only a ſtruggle for the emoluments 
of office. This the people diſcern, and in con- 
ſequence, liſten with very little attention to the 
repreſentations of the miniſter on one hand, or 
the minority on the other; being perſuaded the 

only 


. 


only real difference between them is, that the 


one is anxious to gain, what the other is 
anxious to keep. If a meaſure be good it 
is of no importance to the nation from whom 
it proceeds ; yet will it be eſteemed by the 
oppoſition a point of honour, not to let it 
paſs without throwing every obſtruction in its 
way. If we liſten to the miniſter for the time 
being, the nation is always flouriſhing and hap- 
py; if we hearken to the oppoſition, it is a 


chance if it be not on the brink of deſtruction. 


In an affembly convened to deliberate on the 
affairs of a nation, how diſguſting to hear the 
members perpetually talk of their connections, 
and their reſolution to act with a particular ſet 
of men, when if they have happened by chance, 
to vote according to their convictions rather than 
their party, half their ſpeeches are made up of 
apologies for a conduct fo new and unexpected. 


When they ſee men united who agree in nothing 


but their hoſtility to the miniſter, the people fall 


at firſt into amazement and irreſolution; till 


perceiving political debate is a mere ſcramble 
for profit and power, they endeavour to become 
as corrupt as their betters. It is not in that roar 


of 


Ü 
of faction which deafens the ear and ſickens the 
heart, the ſtil] voice of Liberty is heard. She 
turns from the diſguſting ſcene, and regards theſe 
ſtruggles as the pangs and convulſions in which 
ſhe is doomed to expire. | 
Ihe æra of parties, flowing from the animation 
of freedom, is ever followed by an era of fac- 
tion, which marks its feebleneſs and decay. Par- 
ties are founded on principle, factions on men; 
under the firſt, the people are contending re- 
ſpecting the ſyſtem that ſhall be purſued ; under 
the ſecond, they are candidates for ſervitude, and 
are only debating whoſe livery they ſhall wear. 
The pureſt times of the Roman republic were 
diſtinguiſhed by violent diſſentions; but they 
conſiſted in the jealouſy of the ſeveral orders of 
the ſtate among each other; on the aſcendant 
of che patricians on the one fide, 'and the ple- 
beians on. the other; a uſeful ſtruggle which 
maintained the balance and equipoiſe of the con- 
ſtitution. In the progreſs of corruption things 
took a turn: the permanent parties which ſprang 
from the fixed principles of the government were 
loft, and the citizens arranged themſelves under 
the ſtandard of particular leaders, being bandied 

. | into 


(45) 
into factions, under Marius or Sylla, Ceſar or 
Pompey ; while the republic ſtood by without 
any intereſt in the diſpute, a paſſive and helpleſs 
victim. The criſis of the fall of freedom in dif- 
ferent nations, with reſpect to t he cauſes that 
produce it, is extremely uniform. After the 
manner of the ancient factions, we hear much 
in England of the Bedford party, the Rocking 
ham party, the Portland party; when it would 
puzale the wiſeſt man to point out their political 
diſtinction. The uſeful jealouſy of the ſeparate 


orders is extinct, being all melted down and 


blended into one maſs of corruption. The Houſe 
of Commons looks with no jealouſy on the Houſe 
of Lords, nor the Houſe of Lords on the Houſe of 
Commons; the ſtruggle in both is maintained by - 
the ambition of powerful individuals and fami- 
lies, between whom the kingdom is thrown as the 
| prize, and the moment they unite, TP 
ate its ſabjection and divide its ſpoils. 
From a late inſtance, we ſee they quarrel only 
about the partition of the prey, but are unani- 
mous in defending it. To the honour of Mr. 
Fox, and the band of illuftrious patriots of which 
1 is the leader, it will however be remembered, 
| ER | they 


bete vigour of ſuch winds. 
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ern RreragainNin hoſt of opponents, when 
aſſailed by every ſpecies of calumny and invect- 
ive, they had nothing to expect but the reproaches 
af the preſent. and the admirations of all. future 
times. If any thing can rekindle the ſparks of 
freedom. it will bei che flame of their eloquence ; 
if any thing can reanimate her CR it _ 


The difordered ſtate of our . it 


1 een on all hands, muſt be remedied, 


ſorne time or other; but it is contended, that it 
would be improper, at preſent, on account of 
the, political. ferment that occupies the minds of 
men and tha progreſi of republican principles; a 
planfible dbjection if delay can reſtore public 
tranquility: but unleſs 1 am greatly miſtaken, 
it will have juſt a contrary effect. It is hard to 
conceive, how the diſcontent that flows from the 
abuſrs of government can be allayed by their 
being perpetuated. If they are of ſuch a nature 


that they can neither he palliated nor denied, and 
are made the ground of invective againſt the 
whole of our canſtiturion, are not tliey its beſt 
friends who with to cut aſſ this occaſion of ſean; 
dal nuch compleint-z 2 66 of our conſti- 

A 0 tution, 
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cad * 
tion, we ſay, and juſtly; has beem the gdmitaties 
of the world; the cavils of its enemies, d de- 
rive their force entirely from the diſagreement 
between that theory and its practice. a nothing 
therefore remains; hut to hring them asi near a8 
hutnan affairs will admit tc a perfect eorreſpon- 
dence. This will! cut up faction by: the roots, 
and immediately diſtinguiſh thoſe, who Wiſn to 
reform the conſtitution, from theſs wha with its 
ſubverſion. Since the abuſes are real the- longer 
they are continued the mare they will be Eh 
the, diſeontented will he ahvays gaining ground, 


and; though repulſed will return to the. charge 55 


with redoubled vigour. and advantage. Let re- 
form be conſidered. us a chirurgical operation, if 
you pleaſe, but ſinee the. conſtitution muſt un- 
dergo it or die, it is beſt to ſubmit; before the 
remedy becomes as dangerous as the diſeaſe. 
The example drawn from a neighbopring; kKing- 
dom, as an argument for delay, ouglm to reach us 
a contrary leſſon. Had the cacreachiments of 
arbitrary power heen ſteadily reſiſted, and reme- 
dies been applied, as exils appeared, inſtead of 
piling them up as precedents, the diſorders: of 
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mous height, nor would the people have been 
impelled to the dire | neceſſity of building the 
whole fabric of political ſociety afreſh, ''It ſcems 
an infatuation in governments, that in tranquil 
— they treat the people with contempt, and 
turn a deaf ear to their complaints; till publit 
teſentment kindling, they find when ĩt ĩs too lats, 
that in their Ne to retain every thing 
er loſt all. cel 1603 $413 ons 

 Thiogtetimoes of Mi; Pitt and his-friends for 
Getaying this great buſineſs, are fo utterly incon- 
ſiſtent, that it is too plain they are averſe in reality 
to its ever taking place. When Mr. Pitt is re. 
minded that he himſelf, at the beginning of his 
miniſtry, recommended parliamentary reform), he 
replies, it was neceſſary then, on account of the 
calamitous (tate of the nation,” juſt emerged from 


un unſucceſsful war, and filled with gloom and 
- diſquiet:” But unleſs the people are libelled, they | 


now are ſtilf more diſcontented; with this differ- 
ence, "that their uneaſineſs formerly aroſe from 
events but remotely connected with unequal re. 
prefentition? but that this is now the chief ground 
of complaint. It is abſurd; However, to reſt the 
propriety ES ths turn n. affairs. 
- 3 If 
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If it be not requiſite to ſecure our freedom; it is 


vain and uſeleſs; but if it be a proper means of 
preſerving that bleſſing, the nation vill need it as 
much in peace as in war. When we wiſh to re- 
tain thoſe habits, which we know it were beſt to 
relinquiſh, we are extremely ready to be ſoothed 
with momentary pretences for delay, though they 
appear, on reflection, to be drawn from quite 
oppoſite topics, and therefore - to oo GP 
applicable to all times and ſeaſons. 
A ſimilar deluſion is practiſed in the eondutt 


of public affairs. If the people be tranquil and 


compoſed and have not caught the paſſion of 
reform; it is impolitie, ſay the miniſtry, to diſ- 
turb their minds, by agitating a queſtion that 
lies at reſt; if they are awakened, and touched 
with a conviction of the abuſe, we muſt! wait; 
ſay they, till the ferment ſubſides, and not leſſen 
our dignity by ſeeming to yield to popular 
clamour: if we are at peace, and commerce 
flouriſhes, it is concluded we cannot need any 
improvement, in circumſtances ſo proſperous 
and happy: if, on the; other hand, we are at 
war, and our affairs unfortunate, an amendment 
in che repreſentation is TR as it would feem 
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_ exttaordinary, in the Britiſn miniſtry, from a 


( 


an acknowledgment, that our calamities flowed 


from the ill-eonduſt of parliament; Now, as 
the; nation muſt- always be in one or other of 
theſe; ſituations, the concluſion is, the period of 
reform can never arrive at all. 


This pretence for: delay will appear the more 


compariſon of the exploits they have performed 
with the. taſk; they decline. They have found 
time for involving us in mill ions of debt ; for 


cementing a ſyſtem of corruption, that reaches 


from the cabinet to the cottage; for carrying 
havoc and devaſtation to the remoteſt extremities 
of the globe; for accumulating taxes which 
famiſh the peaſant and reward the paraſite: for 
bandying the whole kingdom into | faftions, to 
the ruin of all virtue and public ſpirit; for the 
completion of theſe atchievements. they have 
ſuffered no opportunity to eſcape them. Ele- 
mentary treatiſes on time, mention various 
arrangements and divifions, but none have evet 
touched on the chronology of ſtateſmen, Theſe 


are a generation, who meafure their time not fo 


much by the revolutions of the ſun, as by the 
revolutions of power. There are two rag 
7 ON | particularly 
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bat marked in their calendar; the one 
the period they are in the miniſtry, and the other 
when they are out; which have a very different 
effect on their ſentiments and reaſoning, Their 
courſe commences in the cliaraQter of friends to 
the people, whoſe grievances thgy diſplay in all 
the colours , of variegated diction. But, the 
moment they ſtep over the threſhold of St. 
James - s, they behold. every thing in a new 
light ; the taxes ſeem. leſſened, the people riſe 
from their depreſſion, the nation flouriſhes in 
peace and plenty, and every attempt at improve 
ment is like heightening the beauties of paradiſe, 
or mending the air of elyſium. 
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on Theories and ile Rights of Man. 


Moc the many alarming fymptoms of 
the preſent time, it is not the leaſt, that 
there | is a prevailing diſpoſition to hold in con- 
tempt, the 7. heory of liberty as falſe and viſion- 
ary. For my own part, it is my determination 
never to be deterred by an obnoxious name, from 
an open avowal of any principles that appear uſe- 
ful and important. Were the ridicule now caſt 


on the Rights of Man confined to a mere phraſe, 


as the title of a book, it were of little conſe. 
quence; but when that is made the pretence for 
deriding the doctrine itſelf, it is matter of ſerious 
alarm, 

To placethe rights of man as the baſis of 1 
ful government, is not peculiar to Mr. Paine; 
but was done more than a century ago by men, 
of no leſs eminence than Sidney and Locke. It 


is therefore extremely diſingenuous to impute the 


ſyſtem to Mr. Paine as its author. His ſtructure 
may 


( 68 / 


may be falſe and erroneous, but the foundation 
was laid by other hands. That there are natural 


Tights, or in other words, a certain liberty which 


men may exerciſe, independent of permiſſion 
from ſociety, can ſcarcely be doubted by thoſe 


who comprehend the meaning of the terms. 
Every man muſt have a natural right to uſe his 


limbs in what manner he pleaſes, that is not in- 
jurious to another. In like manner he muſt have 
a right to worſhip God after the mode he thinks 
acceptable; or in other words, he ought not to 
be compelled to conſult any thing but his own 
conſcience. Theſe are a ſpecimen of thoſe rights 
which may properly be termed natural; for, as 
philoſophers ſpeak of the primary qualities of 
matter, they-cannot be increaſed or diminiſhed. 

We cannot conceive, the right of uſing our limbs 
to be created by ſociety, or to be rendered more 
complete by any human agreement or compatt. 

But there ſtill remains a queſtion, whether this 
natural liberty muſt not be conſidered as entirely 
relinquiſhed when we become members of ſocie- 
ty. It is pretended, the moment we quit a ſtate 
of nature, as we given up the controul ofour ac- 
tions in return for the ſuperior advantages of law 
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and government; we can never appeal again to 
any original principles, but muſt reſt content with 
the advantages that are ſecured by the terms of 
the ſociety. Theſe are the views which diſtin- 
|  guiſh the political writings of Mr. Burke, an au- 
| thor whoſe ſplendid and unequalled powers have 
given a vogue and faſkion to certain tenets, which 
from any other pen would have appeared abject 
and contemptible. In the field of reaſon the ene 
counter would not be difficult, but who can with- 
ſtand the facination and magic of his eloquence. 
The excurſions of his genius are immenſe. His 
imperial fancy has laid all nature under tribute, 
and has collected riches from every ſcene of the 
creation, and every walk of art. His eulogium 
on the Queen of France is a maſterpiece of 
pathetic compoſition ; ſo ſelect are its images, ſo 
fraught with tenderneſs, and fo rich with colours, 
« dipt in heaven,” that he who can read it with- 
out rapture may have merit as a reaſoner, bu: 
muſt refign all pretenſions to taſte and rom 
His imagination is in truth only too prolific : 
world of itſelf, where he dwells in the midſt of 
chimerical alarms, is the dupe of his own en- 
; | chantments, 
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19 
chantments, and ſtarts, like Proſpero, at the ſpec 
tres of his own creation. 
His intellectual views in general, ba are 
wide and variegated rather than diſtinct; and the 
light he has let in on the Britiſh conſtitution in 
particular, reſembles the coloured effulgence of 
a painted medium, a kind of mimic twilight, ſo- 
lemn and ſoothing to the ſenſes, but better fitted 
for ornament than 1 E/ 
A book has lately been publiſhed, under the 
title of Happineſs and Rights, written by Mr. 
Hey, a reſpectable member of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, whoſe profeſſed object is, with Mr. 
Burke, to overturn the doctrine of natural rights, 
The few remarks I may make upon it are leſs on 
account of any merit in the work itſelf, than on 
account of its author, who being a member of 
conſiderable ſtanding in the moſt liberal of our 
univerſities, may be preſumed to ſpeak the ſenti- 
-ments of that learned body. The chief difference 
between his theory and Mr. Burke's ſeems to be 
the denial of the exiſtence of any rights that can 
be denominated natural, which Mr. Burke only 
ſuppoſes reſigned on the formation of political ſo- 
ciety. The rights, ſays Mr. Hey, © 7 can con- 
L *. - ce « jefture 
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e jecture (for it is but a conjecture) to belong to me 
* as a mere man, are ſo uncertain, and comparatively 
ce fo unimportant, whale the rights I feel myſelf poſ- 


« ſeſſed of in civil ſociety are fo great, ſo numerous 
« and many of them ſo well defined, that I am ſtrong- 


« ly inclined to confider ſociety, as creating or giving 


< my Tights rather than recognizing and ſecuring 
cc what I could have claimed if I had lived in an 


tc unconnected ſtate.” p. 137. 


As government implies reſtraint, it is plain a 


portion of our freedom is given up, by entering 


into it; the only queſtion can then be, how far 
this reſignation extends, whether to a part or to 
the whole. This point may, perhaps, be deter- 
mined by the following reflections. | 
1. The advantages that civil power can pro- 
cure to a community are partial. A ſmall part, 
in compariſon of the condition of man, can fall 
within its influence. Allowing it to be a rational 
inftitution, it muſt have that end in view, which 
a reaſonable man would propoſe by appointing 


it; nor can it imply any greater ſacrifice than is 


ſtrictly neceſſary to its attainment. But on what 


account is it requiſite tonite in political ſociety. 
_— to guard _ the mury of others; 


far 


657 


for were there no injuſtice among mankind, no 
protection would be needed; no public force ne- 
ceſſary, every man might be left without re- 
ſtraint or controul. The attainment of all poſſi. 
ble good then is not the purpoſe of laws, but to 
ſecure us from external injury and violence; 
and as the means muſt be proportioned to the 
end; it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, by ſubmitting to 
civil power, with a view to ſome particular bene- 
fits, we ſhould be underſtood to hold all our ad- 
vantages dependent upon that authority, Civil 
reſtraints imply nothing more, than a ſurrender 
of our liberty in ſome points, in order to maintain 
it undiſturbed in others of more importance. 
Thus we give up the liberty of repelling force by 
force, in return for a more equal adminiſtration of 
Juſtice than private reſentment would permit. 
But there are ſome rights which cannot with any 
propriety be yielded up to human authority, be- 
"cauſe they are perfectly conſiſtent with every be- 
nefit its appointment can procure. The free uſe 
of our faculties in diſtinguiſhing truth from falſe- 
hood, the exertion of corporeal powers without 
injury to others, the choice of a religion and wor- 
ſhip, are branches of natural freedom which no 
govern- 
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government can juſtly alter or diminiſh, becauſe 
their reſtraint cannot conduce to that ſecurity 
which is its proper object. Government, like 
every other contrivance, has a ſpecific end; it 
implies the reſignation of juſt as much liberty as 
is needful to attain it: whatever is demanded 
More, is ſuperfluous; a leaning to tyranny, which 
ought to be corrected by withdrawing it. The 
relation of maſter and ſervant, of pupil and in- 
ſtructor, of the reſpective members of a family 
to their head, all include ſome reſtraint, ſome 
abridgment of natural liberty. But in theſe caſ- 
es it is not pretended, the ſurrender is total, and 
why ſhould this be ſuppoſed to take place in 
political ſociety, which is one of the relations of 
human life: this would be to render the found- 
ation infinitely broader than the ſuperſtructure. 
2. From the notion that political ſociety pre- 
fludes an appeal to natural rights, the greateſt 
abſurdities muſt enſue. If that idea be juſt, it 
is improper to ſay of any adminiſtration, it is 
deſpotic or oppreſfive, unleſs it has receded from 
its firſt form and model. Civil power can never 
exceed its limits, until it deviates into a new 


. For if every portion of natural freedom 
be 


— 


e 

de given up by yielding to civil authority, we 
can never claim any other liberties than choſe 
preciſe ones which were aſcertained in its firſt 
formation. The vaſſals of deſpotiſm may com- 
plain, perhaps, of the hardſhips which they ſuf. 
fer, but, unleſs it appear they are of anew kind, 
no injury is done them; for no right is violated. 
Rights are either natural or artificial ; the firſt 
cannot be pleadtd* after they are relinquiſhed, 
and the ſecond cannot be impaired but by a de- 
parture from ancient precedents. If a man 
ſhould be unfortunate Enough to live under the 
dominion of a prince, who, like the monarchs 
of Perſia, could murder his ſubjects at will, he 
may be unhappy, but cannot complain ; for, on 
Mr. Hey's theory, he never had any rights but 
what were created by ſociety, and on Mr. Burke's 
he has for eyer relinquiſhed them. The claims 
of nature being ſet aſide, and the conſtitution of 
the government deſpotic from the beginning, his 
miſery involves no injuſtice, and admits of no 
remedy. It requires little diſcernment to ſee” 
that this theory rivets the chains of deſpotiſm, 
and ſhuts out from the political world the ſmall- 
eſt glimpſe of emancipation or improvenent. 
| Its 


(60) 
Its language 1s, he that is a ſlave let him be a 
Nave ſtill. 

g. It is incumbent on Mr. Burke and his fol- 
lowers to aſcertain the time when natural rights 
are relinquiſhed. Mr. Hey is content with 
tracing their exiſtence to ſociety, while Mr. 
Burke, more moderate of the two, admitting 
their foundation in nature, only contends that 
regular government abſorbs and ſwallows them 
up, beſtowing artificial advantages in exchange, 
But at what period it may be enquired ſhall we 
date this wonderful revolution in the ſocial con- 
dition of man. If we ſay. it was as early as the 
firſt dawn of ſociety, natural liberty had never 
any exiſtence at all, fince there are no traces 
even in tradition of a period when men were ut- 

- terly unconnected with each other. If we ſay 
this complete ſurrender took place with the firſt 
rudiments of law and government in every par- 
ticular community, on what principle were ſub- 
ſequent improvements introduced. Mr. Burke 
is fond of reſting our liberties on Magna Charta 
and the Bill of Rights; but he ought to re- 
member, that as. they do not carry us to the 
commencement of ou government, which was 
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(a) 
eſtabliſhed ages before, our forefathers had long. 
ago reſigned their natural liberty. If thoſe fa- 
mous ſtipulations only recognized ſuch privile- 
ges as were in force before, they have no claim 


to be conſidered as the foundations of our con- 
ſtitution ; but if they formed an æra in the an- 


nals of freedom they muſt have been ereQted- 


on the baſis of thoſe natural rights which Mr. 
Burke ridicules and explodes. When our an- 
ceſtors made thoſe demands, it is evident they 
did not ſuppoſe an appeal to the rights of nature 


precluded, Every ſtep a civilized nation can 


take towards a more equal adminſtration, is ei- 
ther an aſſertion of its natural liberty, or a eri- 
minal encroachment on juſt authority. The in- 
fluence of government on the ſtock of natural 
rights, may be compared to that of a manufac. 
tory on the rude produce; it adds nothing to its 
quantity, but only qualifies and fits it for uſe. 
Political arrangement is more or leſs perfett in 


proportion as it enables us to exert our natural 


liberty to the greateſt advantage; if it is divert- 
ed to any other purpoſe, is made the inſtrument 


of n the paſſions of a few, or impoſes 
M : greater 
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greater. reſtraint than Noble preſcribes, it de- 
generates into tyranny and oppreſſion. 
The greateſt objection to theſe principles is 
their perſpicuity, which makes them ill reliſhed 
by thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to hide the nature of 
government from vulgar! eyes, and induce. a 
perſuaſion, . that it is a ſecret which can only be 
unfolded to the initiated under the conduct of 
Mr. Burke, the great Hierophiant and revealer of 
the myſteries. A myſtery and a trick are ge- 


nerally two ſides of the ſame object, according 


as it is*turned to the view of the beholder. 
The doctrine of Mr. Locke and his followers 


is founded on the natural equality of mankind; 


for as no man can have any. natural Winke tend 


right to rule any more than another, it neceſ- 


ſarily follows, that a claim to dominion, wherever 
it is lodged, muſt be ultimately referred back 
to the explicit or implied conſent of the people. 
Whatever ſource of civil authority is aſſigned 
different from this, will be found to reſolve itſelf 
into mere force. But as the natural equality of 


one generation is the ſame with that of another, 
the _ have always the] ſame right to new 


* : model 
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1 their government, and ſet akin their 
rulers. This right, like every other, may be 
exerted capriciouſly and abſurdly; but no buman | 
power can have any pretenſions to intercept 
its exerciſe. For civil rulers cannot be conſider- 
ed as having any claims, that are co-extended 
with thoſe of the people, nor as forming a party 
ſeparate from the nation. They are appointed 
by the community to execute its will, not to oppoſe 
it; to manage the public, not to purſue any pri- 
ate or particular intereſts, Are all the exiſting 
authorities in a ſtate, to lie then, it may be ſaid, © 
at the mercy of the populace, liable to be 
diſſipated by the firſt breath of public diſcontent? 
By no means: they are to be reſpected and 
obeyed, as, interpreters of the public will. Till 
they are ſet aſide by the unequivocal voice of 
the people, they aj a law to every member of 
the community. To reſiſt them is rebellion; 
and for any particular ſet of men to attempt 
their ſubverſion by force, is a henious crime, as 
they repreſent and embody the collective majeſty 
of the ſtate.” They are the exponents, to uſe 
the language of algebra, of the preciſe quantity 
of liberiy the people have thought fit to legalize 
5 f M 2 | 8 and 
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and ſecure. But though they are a law to every 
member of the ſociety ſeparately conſidered, 
they cannot bind the ſociety itſelf, or prevent it, 
when it ſhall think proper, from forming an 
entire new arrangement; a right that no com- 
patt can aleniate or diminiſh, and which has 
been exerted as often as a free government has 
been formed. On this account, in reſolving the“ 
right of dominion into compact, Mr. Locke 
appears to me ſomewhat inconſiſtent, or he has 
_ expreſſed himſelf with leſs clearneſs and accuracy 
than was uſual with that great philoſopher. 
There muſt have been a previous right to inſiſt 
on ſtipulations, in thoſe who formed them ; nor 
is there. any reaſon why one race of men is not 
as competent to that purpoſe as another. 
With the enemies of freedom, it is a uſual 
artifice to repreſent the ſovereignty of the people 
as a licence to anarchy and diſorder. But the 
tracing up civil power to that ſource will not 
diminiſh our obligation to obey; it only explains 
its reaſons, and ſettles it on clear determinate 
principles. It turns blind ſubmiſſion into ra- 
nional obedience, tempers the paſſion for liberty 
with the Jove of e's and places: mankind in a 
1 | | | bappy 
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happy medium, between the extremes of anar- 
chy on the one ſide, and oppreſſion on the other. 
It is the polar ſtar that will conduct us ſafe over 
the ocean of political debate and ſpeculation, the 
law of laws, the legiſlator of legiſlators. 

To reply to all the objeQions that have been 
advanced againſt this dottrine, would be a 
_ uſeleſs taſk, and exhauſt the patience/ of the 
reader; but there is one drawn from the idea of 


a majority, much inſiſted on by Mr. Burke, and 


Mr. Hey, of which the latter gentleman is ſo 
enamoured, that he has ſpread it out into a mul- 


titude of pages. They aſſert, that the theory 


of natural rights, can never be reaiized, becauſe 
every member of the community cannot concur 
in the choice of a government, and the minority 
being compelled to yield to the deciſions of the 
majority, are under tyrannical reſtraint. - To 
this reaſoning it is a ſufficient anſwer, that if a 

number of men are to act together at all, the 
neceſſity of being determined by the ſenſe of 
the majority, in the laſt reſort, is ſo obvious, 

that it is always implied. An exa@ concurrence 
of many particular wills, is impoſſible, and there- 
fere when each taken ſeparately has preciſely 
; the 
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the ſame influence, there can be no. hardſhip 
in ſuffering. the reſult to remain at iſſue, till it is 
determined by the coincidence of the greater 
number. The idea of natural liberty at leaſt, is 
ſo little violated by this method of proceeding, 
4hat it is no more than what takes place every 


day in the ſmalleſt ſociety, where the neceſſity 


of being determined by the voice of the ma- 
jority, is ſo plain, that it is ſcarcely ever reflected 
upon. The defenders of the rights of man, 


mean not to contend for impoſſibilities. We 
never hear of a right to fly, or to make two 
and two five. If the majority of a nation ap- 


Prove its government, it is in this reſpect as 
free as the ſmalleſt aſſociation or club; any 
thing beyond which myſt be wihapary ang 


romantic. 130 91 
The next objeRQion Mr. Hey inſills upon, is, 


jf poſſible, ſtill more frivolous, turning on che 


caſe of young perſons during minor ity. He 


contends, that as ſome of theſe have more ſenſe 


than may be found among common mechanics, 
and the loweſt of the people, natural right. de- 
mands their inelinations to he conſulted in 
political arrangements. Were there any method 
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of aſcertaining. exactly the degree of underſtand- 
ing poſſeſſed by young perſons during their 
minority, ſo as to diſtinguiſh early intelleQs 
from the lefs mature, there would be ſome force 
in the objeftion; in the preſent caſe, the whole 
ſuppoſition is no more than one of thoſe chi- 
meras which this gentleman is ever fond of 
combating, with the ſame gravity, and to as 
little purpoſe, as Don Quixote his windmill. 

The period of minority ir is true, varies in 
different countries, and is perhaps beſt determin- 
ed every where by ancient cuſtom and habit. 
An early maturity may confer on ſixteen, more 
ſagacity than is, ſometimes, found at ſixty; but | 
what then? A wiſe government having for its 1 
object, human nature at large, will be adapted, 
not to its accidental deviations, but to its uſual 
aſpects and appearances. For an anſwer to his 
argument againſt natural rights, .drawn from the 
excluſion of women from political power, I beg 
leave to refer the author to the ingenious Miſs 
Wolſtencroft, the eloquent prtroneſs of female 
claims; unleſs, perhaps, every other empire may 
appear mean in the eſtimation of thoſe, who 
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poſſeſs with an uncontrouled authority, the em- 


pire of the heart. 


« The ſituation,” ſays Mr. Hey, (p. 137) in 
* which any man finds himſelf placed, when he 


* arrives at the power of reflecting, appears to 
_« be the conſequence of a vaſt train of events, 


« extending backwards hundreds or thouſands : 
* of years, for aught he can tell, and totally 
e baffling all the attempts at . by 


« human faculties. 


From hence he concludes, all enquiry into 
the rights of man ſhould be forborne. What 
rights this Being (God) may have poſſibly 
t intended that I might claim from beings like 
c myſelf, if he had thought proper that I had 


* lived amongſt them in an unconnected ſtate, 


« that is to ſay, what are the rights of a mere 
© man, appears a queſtion involved in ſuch 
&, obſcurity, that I cannot trace even any in- 
« dication of that Being having intended me to 
28 enquire into N. 

If any thing be intended by theſe obſervations, 
it is, that we ought never to attempt to meliorate 
our condition, till we are perfectly acquainted 
with its cauſes. But as oak ſubjects of the worſt 

2 | govern- 


( 209-3 
government are, probably as ignorant of the train 
of events for ſome thouſands of years back, as 
thoſe who enjoy the beſt, they are to reſt con- 
tented, it ſeems, until they can clear up that ob- 
ſcurity, and enquire no farther. 

It would ſeem ſtrange to preſume an infer- 
ence good, from not knowing how we arrived 
at it. Vet this ſeems as reaſonable as to ſup 
pole the political circumſtances of a people fit 
and proper, on account of our inability to trace 
the cauſes that produced them. To know the 
ſource of an evil, is only of conſequence, as it 
may chance to conduct us tog the, remedy. But 


dhe whole paragraph I have quoted, betrays the 
utmoſt perplexity of thought; confounding the 


civil condition of individuals, with, the political 


inſtitution of a ſociety, The former will be 


infinitely various in the ſame community, ariſ- 
ing from the different character, temper, and 
ſucceſs of its members: the latter unites aud 
_ pervades the whole, nor can any abuſes attach 


to it, but what may be diſplayed and reme- 


died, 
It is perfectly difingenuous i in this author, to 
repreſent his adverſaries, as deſirous of commit- 


N ; ting 
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the e buſineſs of legiſlation a 
to the meaneſt of mankind“. He well knows 
the wildeſt democratical writer contends for 
nothing more than popular government, by 
repreſentation. If the labouring part of the peo- 
ple are not competent to chuſe legiſlators, the 


Engliſh conſtitution is eſſentially wrong; eſpeci- 


ally in its preſent ſtate, where the importance of 
each vote is enhanced by the pncity of the 
Electors. 

After the many 3 of miſrepreſenta- 
tion which this author has furniſhed, his decla- 
mations on the leyelling ſyſtem, cannot be mat- 


terof ſurpriſe, An equality of right is perfect 


® 6 A man whoſe hands and ideas have. been uſefully 
« confined for thirty or forty years to the labour and man- 
e agement of a farm, or the conſtruction of a wall, or 
piece of cloth, does indeed, in one reſpect, appear NI I 
to an infant three months old. The man could make a 
« law of ſome ſort or other; the infant could not. The 
man could in any particular circumſtances of a nation, ſay 
0 thoſe worde, We will go to war, or we will not go to wa, 5 
< the infant could not. But the difference between them is 
© more in appearance than in any uſeful reality. The man 
« is totally unqualified to judge what ought to be enkQted 
4 12 * for laws.” Au. * 3k - | . | | 
con- 
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TS 
tonfiſtent with the utmoſt diſproportion between 
the objects to which they extend. A peaſant 
may have the ſame right to the exertion of his 

faculties with a Newton ; but this will not fill up 
the vaſt chaſm that ſeparates them. | 

The miniſtry will feel great obligations to 
Mr. Hey, for putting off the evil day of reform 
to a far diſtant period, -a period ſo remote, that 
they may hope before it is completed, their 
names and their actions will be buried in friendly 
oblivion. He indulges a faint expeQation, he 
tells us, that the practice of governments may 
be improved © in two or three thouſand years.” 

A ſmaller edition of this work has lately 
been publiſhed, conſiderably abridged, for the 
uſe of the poor, who, it may be feared, will be 
very little benefitted by its peruſal, Genius 
may dazzle, eloquence may perſuade, reaſon 
may convince; but to render popular cold and 
comfortleſs ſophiſtry, unaided by thoſe powers, 
is an hopeleſs attempt. f 

I have treſpaſſed, I am aftaid, too far on the 
patience of my readers, in attempting to expoſe” 
the fallacies by which the followers of Mrs 
Burke perplex the underſtanding, and endeayour 
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to hide in obſcurity the true ſources of political 
power. Were there indeed any impropriety in 
laying them open, the blame would not fall on 
che friends of freedom, but on the provocation 
afforded by the extravagance and abſurdity of 
its enemies. If princely power had never been 
raiſed to a level with the attributes of the 
divinity, by Filmer, it had probably never been 
ſunk as low as popular acquieſcence by Locke, 
The confuſed mixture of liberty and oppreſſion, 
which ran through the feudal ſyſtem, prevented 
the theory of government from being cloſely 
mſpected: particular rights were . ſecured, but 
the relation of the people to their rulers was never 
explained on its juſt principles, till the transfer 
of ſuperſtition to civil power, ſhocked the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, and awakened their in- 
quiries. They drew aſide the veil, and where 
they were taught to expect a myltery, they 
diſcerned a fraud. There is however no room 
to apprehend any evil from political inveſtiga- 
tion, that will not be greatly overbalanced by 
its advantages. For beſides that truth is always 
beneficial; tame ſubmiſſion to uſurped power, 


has hitherto been the malady of human, ; nature. 
2 | The 


* 


10 

The diſperſed ſituation of mankind, their in- 

dolence and inattention, and the oppoſition of 

their paſſions and intereſts, are circumſtances 

which render it extremely difficult for them to 

combine in reſiſting tyranny with ſucceſs. In 

the field.ot government, as in that of the world, 

the tares of deſpotiſm were ſown while men ſlept ! | 

The neceſſity of regular government, under | 

ſome form or other, is ſo preſſing, that the evil | T 
| 
| 
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of anarchy is of ſhort duration. Rapid, violent, 
deſtructive in its courſe, it is an inundation | 
which fed by no conſtant ſpring, ſoon dries up | 
and diſappears. The misfortune on theſe occa- | 
fions, is, that the people, for want of underſtand- | | 
ing the principles of liberty, ſeldom reach the [ 
true ſource of their miſery ; but after committing 4 
a thouſand barbarities, only change their maſters, | 
when they ſhould change their ſyſtem. 1 
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SECTION v. 
On Diſſenters. 


| F that foul torrent of inſult and abuſe, which 
it has lately been the lot of the friends of 
liberty to ſuſtain, a larger portion hath fallen to 
the ſhare of difſenters than any other deſcription 
of men. Their ſentiments have been miſrepre- 
ſented, their loyalty ſuſpe&ed, and their moſt 
itluftrious characters held up to derifion and 


contempt. The aſhes of the dead have been as 


little ſpared as the merit of the living ; and the 
fame breath that has attempted to depreciate 
the talents and virtues of a Prieſtley, is employed 
to blacken the memory of a Price. The 
effuſions of a diſtempered loyalty, are mingled 
with execrations on that unfortunate ſe& ; as if 
an attachment to the King were to be meaſured 
by an hatred to Diſſenters. Without any 
ſhadow of criminality, they are doomed to ſuſ- 


rain A CONE inſult _ reproach ; heir repoſe 
diſturbed, 
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diſturbed, and their lives threatened and endanger- f | 
ed. If diſſent be in truth, a crime of ſuch magni- 


tude, that it muſt not be tolerated, let there be at 
leaſt a puniſhment preſcribed by law, that they 
may know what they have to expect, and not lie 
at the mercy of an enraged and deluded populace, 
It is natural to enquire into the cauſe of this 
extreme virulence againſt a particular claſs of 
the community, who are diſtinguiſhed from 
others, only by embracing a different form and 
ſyſtem of worſhip... | 

In the practice of the moral virtues, it will 
hardly be denied, that they are at leaſt as exem- 
plary as their neighbours; while in the more 
immediate duties of religion, if there be any 
diſtinction, it lies in their carrying to a greater 
height, ſentiments of ſeriouſneſs and devotion. 


The nature of their public conduct will beſt ap- 


pear from a rapid ſurvey of ſome of thoſe great 
political events in wich it has had room to dif- 
play itſelf; where, though our hiſtory has been 
ranſacked to ſupply invective, it will be ſeen, 
their merits more than compenſate for any errors 
they may have committed. Their zeal in op- 


poſing Charles, has been an enternal theme of 


reproach; 
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reproach ;\ but it ſhould be remember ed, | that | 
when that reſiſtence firſt took place, the parlia- 


ment conſiſted for the moſt part of churchmen, 


and was fully juſtified in its oppoſition; by the 
arbitrary meaſures of the court. Had the pre- 
tenſions of Charles been patiently acquieſced in, 
our government had long ago been deſpotic, 
What medium might have been found between 
tame ſubmiſſion and oper hoſtility, and whether 
matters were not afterwards puſhed to an extre- 
mity againſt the unfortunate monarch, it is not for 
me to determine, nor does it concern the vindi- 
cation of Diſſenters. For long before the final 
cataſtrophe which iſſued in the king's death, the 
favourable intentions of parliament were over- 
ruled by the aſcendancy of Cromwell; the par- 
liament itſelf oppreſſed by his arms, and the in- 
{uence both of churchmen and diſſenters, bent 
under military uſurpation. The execution of 


| Charles was the deed of a faction, condemned by 


the great body of the puritans as a criminal ſeveri- 
ty. But whatever blame they may be ſuppoſed 


to have incurred on account of their conduct to 


Charles; the merit of reſtoring monarchy in his 
ſon. was all their own. , The entire force of the 
empire 


— 
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empire was. in their hatds; Monk himſelf of 
their party; the parliament; the army all puri- 
tans j et were they diſintereſted enough to call 
the heir to the throne, and yield the reins into his 
hands, with no other ſtipulation, than that of li- 
berty of conſcience; Which he violated with a 
baſeneſs and ingratitude peculiar to his character. 
All the xeturn he made them for the recovery of 
his power, conſiſted in depriving two thouſand of 
their miniſters, and involving the whole body in 
a perſecution, by which not leſs than ten thouſand 
are ſuppoſed to have periſhed in impriſonment 
and want. But their patriotiſm was not to be 
ſhaken by theſe injuries. When towards the lat- 
ter end of Charles the Second's reign the charac- 
ter of his ſucceſſor inſpired a dread of the eſta- 
bliſhment of popery, to avert that evil they ehear- 
fully acquieſced in an excluſion from all places of 
emolument and truſt; an extraordinary inſtance 
of magnanimity. When James the Second be- 
gan to diſplay arbitrary views, diſſenters were 
among the firſt to take the alarm, regarding with 
jealouſy, even an indulgence when is flowed from 
a diſpenſing power. The zeal with which they 
ted in bringing about the revolution, 
| 0 | the 
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the ardour with which they have always eſpouſed 
its principles, are too well known to need any 
proof, and can only be rendered more ſtriking 
by a contraſt with the condutt of the high church 
party. The latter maintained in its utmoſt ex- 
tent the doctrine of paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtence; were inceſſantly engaged in intrigues | 
to overturn the revolution, and affirmed the doc- 

trine of divine right to be an ancient and indiſ- 
putable tenet of the Engliſh church. Whoever 
wiſhes to aſcertain the exiſtence of thoſe aris, hy 
which they embroiled the reign of King William, 
may ſee them diſplayed at large i in Burnet's Hiſ- 
- tory of his own Times. | 
The attachment of diſſenters to the houſe of 
Hanover, was ſignalized in a manner too remark- 
able to be foon forgotten. In the rebellions of 
fifteen and forty-five, they ventured on a breach 
of the law, by raiſing and officering regiments out 
of their own body; for which the parliament 
were reduced to the awkward expedient of paſſing 
an aft of indeninity. This ſhort ſketch of their 


political conduct, as it is ſufficient to eſtabliſh | 


their loyalty beyond ſuſpicion, fo may it well aug- 


L ment our ſurpriſe at the extreme obloquy and 
reproach 
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reproach wich which they are treated. = 
Hume a competent judge, if ever there was one, 
of political principles, and who was far from 
being partial to diſſenters, candidly confeſſes that 
to them we are indebted for the ee of 

liberty. | 
Ihe religious opinions of diſſenters are ſo va- 
rious, that there is perhaps no point in which 
they are agreed, except in aſſerting the rights of 
conſcience againſt all human controul and autho. 
' rity. From the time of Queen Elizabeth, under 
whom they began to make their appearance, their 
views of religious liberty have gradually extended, 
commencing at firſt with a diſapprobation of cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies, the remains of papal 
ſuperſtition. Their total ſeparation from the 
church did not take place for more than a centu- 
ry, till deſpairing of ſeeing it erected on a com- 
prehenſive plan, and being moreover perſecuted 
for their difference of ſentiment, they were com- 
pelled at laſt, reluctantly to withdraw. Having 
been thus directed by a train of events into the 
right path, they puſhed their principles to their 
legitimate conſequences, and began to diſcern the 
impropriety * all religious eſtabliſhments what- 
1 1 


* 
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. 2 ſegliment! in which they are now v nearly 
united. On this very account, however, of all 
men they ar are leaſt likely to diſturb the peace of 


ſociety; for they claim na other liberty than 


what they wiſh the whole human race to polleſs, 
that of deciding on every queſtion where conſci- 
ence is concerned. It is ſufferance they plead 
for, nat eſtabliſhment; protection, not ſplendour. 
A diſpoſition. to impoſe their religion on others 
connot, be ſuſpefted i in men, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
religious tenet, i is the GUilayowal of all human au- 


Their opinion reſpeAing eſtabliſhments is 
founded upon reaſons which appear to them 


' weighty and folid. They have remarked, that in 


the three firſt and pureſt ages of religion, the 
church was a ſtranger to any alliance with tem- 
poral powers; that far from needing their aid 


chriſtianity never flouriſhed ſo much as while they 
were combined to ſuppreſs it; and that the pro- 


tection of Conſtantine though well intended, di- 


5 miniſhed from its purity, more than 2 it added to 


its ſplendour, 
The only pretence for uniting nates with 


civil government, ls Fe ſupport i it yields to the 
£ 2 
peace 
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peace and good order of ſociety. But this bene. 
fit will be derived from it, at leaſt in as great a 
degree, without an eſtabliſhment as with it. Re- 
ligion, if it have any power, operates on the con- 
ſcience of men. Reſting ſolely on the belief of 
inviſible realities, and having for its object the 
good and evil of eternity, it can derive no addi- 
tional weight or ſolemnity from human ſanRions; 
but will appear to the moſt advantage upon hal- 
lowed ground, remote from the noiſe and tumults 
of worldly policy, Can it be imagined that a 
diſſenter, who believes i in divine revelation, does 
not feel the ſme moral reſtraints, as if he had 
received his religion from the hands of parlia- 
ment? Human laws may debaſe chriſtianity, but 
can never improve it; and being able to add 
nothing to its evidenee, pace can add N to 

Its force. | 
Happy had it been, Nowever had tien eſta- 
bliſhments of religion been uſeleſs only, inſtead of 
being productive of the greateſt evils, But when 
chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed by law, it is requiſite to 
give the preference to ſome particular ſyſtem : 
and as the magiſtrate is no better judge of reli- 
gion than others, the chances are as great of his 

lending 


„ 

* his ſanction to the falſe as to * true. 

Splendour and emolument muſt likewiſe be in 
ſome degree attached to the national church: 
which are a ſtrong inducement to its miniſters to 
defend it, be it ever ſo remote from the truth. 
Thus error becomes permanent, and that ſet of 
epinions which happens to prevail when the eſta- 
bliſhment is formed, continues in ſpite of ſupe- 
rior light and improvement, to be handed down 
without alteration from age to age. Hence the 
diſagreement between the public creed of the 
church and the private ſentiments. of its miniſ- 
ters; an evil growing out of the very nature of 
an hierarchy, and not likely to be remedied 
before it brings the clergical character into the 
utmoſt contempt. Hence the rapid ſpread of 
infidelity in various parts of Europe; a natural 
and never-failing conſequence of the corrupt 
alliance between church and ſtate. Wherever 
we turn our eyes, we ſhall perceive the depreſ- 
fon of religion is in proportion to the elevation 
of the hierarchy. In France, where the eſta- 
bliſhment had attained the. utmoſt ſplendour, 
piety had utterly decayed; in England, where 


the hierarehy is leſs ſplendid, more remains of 
1 | | the 
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the latter; and in Scotland, whoſe national church 
is one of the pooreſt in the world, a greater 
ſenſe of religion appears among the inhabitants, 
than in either of the former. It muſt likewiſe 
be plain to every obſerver, that piety flouriſhes 
much more among diſfente rs, than among the 
members of any eſtabliſhment” whatever. This 
progreſs of things is fo natural, that nothing 
ſeems wanting in any country, to render the 
thinking part of the people infidels but a ſplen- ' 
did eſtabliſhment. It vill always ultimately 
debaſe the clergical charafter, and perpetuate 
both in diſcipline and doctrine, every error and 
abuſe. Bw 50 1. HN 

Turn a chriſtian ſociety into an eſtabliſhed 
ehurch, and it is no longer a voluntary aſſembly 
for the worſhip of God; it is a powerful cor- 
poration, full of ſuch ſentiments, and paſſions, 
as uſually diſtinguiſh thoſe bodies; a dread of 
innovation, an attachment to abuſes, a pro- 
penſity to tyranny and oppreſſion. Hence the 
convulſions that accompany religious reform, 
where the truth of the opinions in queſtion is 
little regarded, amidſt the alarm that is felt for 
the ſplendour, opulence, and power, which they 
> - | are 
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are the means of fuprlorting, To this alliance 


of chriſtianity with civil power, is it owing that 


eceleſiaſtical hiſtory preſents a chaos of crimes; 
and that the progreſs of religious opinions, which 


left to itſelf had 2b calm and — ym be- 


traced in blood. 
Among the E "th * allicnce of 


chitchand tate, it is not the leaſt that it begets 
a notion of their intereſts having ſome kind of 
inſeparable though myſterious connection; ſo 
that they who are diſſatisfied with the one, muſt 
be enemies to the other. Our very language is 
tinctured with this deluſion, in which church 
and king are blended together with an arrogance 
that ſeems copied from Cardinal-Woolſey's Ego 


ef rex meus, I and my king; as if the eſtabliſh- 


ment were of more conſequence than the ſo- 
vereign who repreſents the collective majeſty of 
the ſtate. Let the interference of civil power 
be withdrawn, and the animoſity of ſects will 
ſubſide for want of materials to inflame it, nor 


vill any man ſuſpect his neighbour for being of 


a different religion more than for being of a diſ- 
ferent complexion from himſelf. The practice 
of toleration it is true has much abated the 


violence 
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visſtnes of thoſe convulſions which; for more 
than à century from the beginning of the re- 


formation; ſhook Europe to its baſe ; but the | 
ſource and ſpring of intolerance is by no means 


exhauſted; The ſteam from that infernal pit 


will iſſue through the crevices, until they are 


filled up _ the Lage: of all human ere 
mem £2975 2 
The aniante between church and Nate i is in a 


political point of view extremely ſuſpicious, and 


much better fitted to the genius of an arbitrary 
thand a free govefnment. Fo the former it may 
yield a powerful ſupport; to the latter it muſt 
ever prove dangerous. The ſpiritual ſubmiſſion 
it exacts is nnfavourable to mental vigour; and 


prepares the way for à ſervile acquieſcence im 


the encfoachments of civil authority. This is 
ſo corre ſpondent with fatts; that the epithet 
high church, when applied to politics; is famili- 
arly uſed in our language to convey the notion 
of arbitrary maxims of government. 

As far as ſubmiſſion to civil magiſtrates is a 
branch of moral virtue, chriſtianity will under 
© every form be ſure to enforce it; for among the 
various * and parties into which its profeſ- 
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ſion is divided, there ſubſiſts an entire agreement | 
reſpetting the moral duties it preſcribes. To 
ſele& therefore and endow a particular order of 


\ / elergy to teach the duties of ſubmiſſion is ufeleſs 


as a: mean to ſecure the peace of ſociety, though 


, vell fitted to produce a ſlaviſh fubjection. Mi- 


niſters of that deſcription, conſidering them- 
ſelves as allies of the ſtate, yet having no civil 
department, will be diſpoſed on all occafions to 
ſtrike in with the current of the court; nor are 
they likely to confine the obligation to obedience 
vithin any juſt and reaſonable bounds. They 
will, inſenſibly become an army of ſpiritual jani- 
zaries. Depending, as they every where muſt, 
2 the ſovereign, his prerogative can never 
be exalted too high for their emolument, nor 
can any better inſtruments be cbntrived for the 
accompliſhment of arbitrary deſigns. Their 


compact and united form, compoſing: a chain 


of various links which hangs ſuſpended from 


the throne, admirably fits them for conveying 


wat impreſſion that may footh, 1 or miſ- 
d the People. 
Theſe are the evils which in my opinion attach 


to civil eſtabliſhments, of chriſtianity, Fhey are 
Fo: TE: © indeed 
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indeed often mitigated by the virtue of their 


members, and among the Engliſh clergy in 
particular as ſplendid examples of virtue and ta- 


 lents might be produced as any which the annals 


of human nature can afford, but in all our rea- 
ſonings concerning men, we muſt lay it down as 
a maxim, that greater part are moulded by cir. 
cumſtances. If we wiſh to ſee the true ſpirit of 


an hierarchy, we have only to attend to the con- 
duct of what is uſually ate the high-church 


party. 


While they had ſufficient influence with the 


legiſlature, they impelled it to perſecute; and 
| now that a more enlightened ſpirit has brought 
that expedient into diſgrace, they turn to the 
people, and endeavour to inflame their minds by 
the arts of calumny and detraction. When the 
diffenters applied for the repeal of the corpora- 
tion and teſt-afts, an alarm was ſpread of the 
church being in danger, and their claim was 
defeated. From the late oppoſition of the Bi- 
ſhops to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes, we learn 
they have loſt the power rather than the inclina- 
tion to perſecute, or they would be happy to 
aboliſh the monuments of a ſpirit they ceaſed to 

„ approve. 
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approve. The nonſenſe and abſurdity com, 


priſed in that part of our laws would move 


laughter in a company of peaſants; but nothing 
is thought mean or contemptible which is capa- 
ble of being forged into a veapon of hoſtility 
againſt diſſenters. To perpetuate laws which 
there is no intention to execute, is certainly the 


way to bring law into contempt; but the truth 


is, that unwilling to relinquiſh the right of per- 
ſecution, though they have no immediate op- 
portunity of exerting it, they retain theſe ſtatutes 
as a body in reſerve, ready to be brought into 


the field on the firſt occaſion that ſhall offer. 


The prejudice entertained againſt us, is not 
the work of a day, but the accumulation of 


ages, flowing from the fixed antipathy of a nu- 
merous and powerful order of men, diſtributed 


through all the claſſes of ſociety; nor is it eaſy 
to conceive to what a pitch popular reſentment 


may be inflamed by artful management and con- 


trivance, Our fituation in this reſpect bears a 
near reſemblance to that of primitive Chriſtians, 


againſt wham, though in themſelves the moſt 


inoffenſive of mankind, the malice of the popu- 


lace was direfted, to a ſtill greater degree, hy 


milar 
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 fimilar arts, and upon ſimilar principles. The 
clamour of the fanatic rabble, the devout exe. * 
cration of diſſenters, will remind the reader of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the exceſles of pagan fe- 
rocity, when the people, inſtigated by their 
prieſts, were wont to exclaim, chriſtianas ad © 
leones. There is the leſs nets ig this. animoſity 
being allayed, from its having' ariſen from per- 
manent cauſes, That chriſtianity is a ſimple in- 
ſtitution, unallied to worldly power, that a 
church is a voluntary ſociety, inveſted wth a 
right to chuſe its own officers, and acknowledg- 
ing no head but Jeſus Chriſt, that miniſters are 
brethren whoſe emolument ſhould be confined 
to the voluntary contributions of the people, 
are maxims drawn from ſo high an authority, 
that it may well be apprehended the church is 
doomed to vaniſh before them. Under theſe 
_ circumſtances, whatever portion of talents or 
of worth diſſenters may poſleſs, ſerves only to 
render them more hated, becauſe more formi- 
dable. Had they merely revelled with the 
wanton, aud drunk with the drunken; had they 3 
been cloathed with curſes, they might have been 
honoured and eſteemed notwithſtanding as true 
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ſons of the church; but their diſſent is a crime 
too indelible in the eyes of their enenies for 
any virtue to alleviate, or any merit to efface. 
Till che teſt buſineſs was agitated, however, 
we were not aware of our labouring under ſuch 


| a weight of prejudice. - Confiding in the mildneis 


of the times, and conſcious that every trace of 
reſentment was vaniſhed from our own breaſts, 


we fondly imagined thoſe of churchmen were 


equally replete with ſentiments of -- generoſity 
and candour. We accordingly ventured on a 
renewal of our claim as men, and as citizens ; 
but had not proceeded far before we were aſſail- 


ed with the bittereſt reproaches. The innocent 


deſign of relieving ourſelyes from a digraceful 
proſcription, was conſtrued by our enemies into 
an attack on the church and ſtate. Their op- 
poſition was both more violent and more for- 
midable than was expected. They let us ſee, 


that however languidly the flame of their de- 


votion may burn, that of reſentment and party 


ſpirit, like veſtal fire, mnſt never be extinguiſh- 


ed in their temples. Calumnies continued to 


be propagated, till they produced the riots at 


Birmingham, that eyer memorable æra in the 
2 6 | annals 
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annals of bigotry and fanaticiſm, when Europe 5 


beheld, with aſtoniſhment and regret, the out- 
rage ſuſtained by philoſophy in the moſt en- 
lightened of countries, and in the firſt of her 
ſons! When we hear ſuch exceſſes as theſe juſti- 
fied and applauded, we ſeem to be falling back 
apace into the darkneſs of the middle ages. 


The connection between civil and religious li- 
berty is 100 intimate to make it ſurpriſing, that 


they who are attached to the one, ſhould be 
friendly to the other. The diſſenters have ac- 
cordingly ſeldom failed to lend their ſupport to 
men, who ſeemed likely to reſtore the vigour 


of a ſinking conſtitution. Parliamentary reform 


has been cheriſhed by them with an ardour 
equal to its importance. This part of their cha- 
racter inflames oppoſition ſtill farther; and af- 
fords a, pretext.to their enemies for overwhelm. 
ing the cauſe of liberty under an obnoxious name. 


The reproach on this head, however, is felt as 


an honour, when it appears by their conduct 
they deſpair of attacking liberty with ſucceſs, 
while the reputation of diſſenters remains undi- 
miniſhed. The ws of the vicious is the teſt 
of virtue. 


Diſſen- 
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Diſſenters are reproached with the appellatior | 


of republicans; but the truth of the charge has 
neither appeared from facts, or been ſupported 


by any reaſonable evidence. Among them, as 


among other claſſes (and in no greater propor- 


tion) there are perſons to be found, no doubt, 
who, without any hoſtility to the preſent go- 


vernment, prefer in theory a republican to a 


monarchical form ; a point on which the moſt 
enlightened men in all ages have entertained ve- 
ry different opinions. In a government like 
ours, conſiſting of three ſimple elements, as this 
variety of ſentiment may naturally be expected 
to take place, ſo if any predileQion be felt to- 


ward one more than another, that partiality 


ſeems moſt commendable which inclines to the 
republican part. At moſt it is only the love of 
liberty to exceſs. The mixture of monarchy 


and nobility is chiefly of uſe as it gives regula- 
. rity, order, and ſtability to popular freedom. 


Were we, however, without any proof, to admit 
that diſſenters are more tinctured with republi- 
can principles than others, it might be con ſider- 
ed as the natural effect of the abſurd conduct of 


the legiſlature. Expoſed to pains and penalties, 
DO ; exeluded 
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| Excluded from all offices of truſt, proſcribed by 
the ſpirit of the preſent reign, menaced and in- 
fulted wherever they appear, they muſt be more 
than men if they felt no reſentment, or were 
_ "paſſionately devoted to the ruling powers. To 
expect affection in return for injury, is to gather 
where they have not ſcattered, and reap where 
they have not ſown. The ſuperſtition of diſſen- 
ters is not ſo abject as to prompt them to wor- 
ſhip the conſtitution through fear. Vet as they 
have not forgotten the benefits it imparted, and 
the protection it afforded till of late, they are 
too much its friends to flatter its defects, or de- 
fend its abuſes. Their only wiſh is to ſee it re- 
formed, and reduced to its original prineiples. 
In recent diſplays of loyalty they muſt ac- 
knowledge themſelves extremely defettive. 
They have never plundered their neighbours to 
few their attachment to the King; nor has their 
zeal for religion ever broke out into oaths and 
.execrations. They have not proclaimed their 
reſpe@ for regular government by a breach of 
the laws; or attempted to maintain tranquillity 
by riots. Theſe beautiful ſpecimens of loyalty 
&clong to the virtue and moderation of the high 
OS EH Q & church 
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church party alone, with whole character they 


perſectly correſpond. 


In a ſcurrilous paper which has 5 lately 
circulated with malignant induſtry; the diſſen- 


ters at large, and Dr. Price in particular, * 


accuſed, with ſtrange affrontery, of having in- 


volved us in the American war; when it is well 


known they ever ſtood aloof from chat ſerne of 
guilt and blood. 

Had their remonſtrances been rare FAY 
calamities of that war had never been incurred; 


but what is of more conſequence in the eſtima- 


tion of anonymous ſcribbilers, there would have 
remained one lie leſs. to beell * 2 
Weir falſehoods. 

From the joy which dilenters have oats 
at che French revolution, it has been moſt ab. 
Fardhy inferred, that they wifh, for a ſimilar event 
a England; without conſidering that ſuch a 
eonclufion is a libel on the Britzſh conſtitution, 


it muſt proceed on a ſuppoſition that aur go- 


vernment is as deſpotic as the ancient monarebhy 
France. To imagine the feelings muſt he 
oy * _— A OLD COR 
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2 mot ebe degree of en and 
folly, - . 

\ Encompatied as ; difſemters, are by calumny 
avd en they have ſtill the ſatisſaction to 
rellect, that theſe have uſually been the lot of 
diſtinguiſhed virtue; and that in the corrupt 
ſtate of men's intereſts and paſſions, the unpopu- 

larity of à cauſe is ;o0thay a eee of its 
excellence. 

They will be ſill more e bappy FF this Avis of 
the world ſhould be the means of reviving that 
ſpirit of evangelical piety which once diſtinguiſh- 
ed them ſo highly. Content if they can gain 
protection, without being ſo romantic as to aſ- 
pire to praiſe; they will continue firm, I doubt 
not, in thoſe principles which they have hither- 
to acted on, unſcduced by rewards, and un- 
ſhaken. by dangers. From the paſſions of their 
enemies, they will appeal to the judgment of 
poſterity ;—a more impartial tribunal. ._ Above 
all, they will calmiy await the decifion of the 
Great Judge, before whom both they and their 
enemies muſt appear, and the ſprings and 
ſources of their mutual animoſity be lajd open; 
Kan the clouds of milrepreſentation being ſcat-' 
2 ley tered, 
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tered, it will be ſeen they are a virtuous and op- 
preſſed people, who are treading, though with 
unequal ſteps, in the path of thoſe illuſtrious 
Y f prophets, apoſtles, and martyrs, of whom the 
: world was not worthy. | In the mean time they 


are far from envying the popularity and ap- 
plauſe ' which may be acquired in a contrary 
caurſe; eſteeming the reproaches of freedom 


above the ſplendours of ſervitude. 5 1 


\ 


SECTION VI. 
On the Caſes of the preſent Diſcontents, 


E have arrived, it is a melancholy truth 

which can no longer be concealed, we 
| have at length arrived at that criſis when nothing 
but ſpeedy and effectual reform can ſave us from 
ruin. An amendment in the repreſentation is 


wanted, as s vell to > ſecure the liberty we already 
. poſſeſs, 
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poſſeſs, as to open the way for the removal of 
-thoſe abuſes which pervade every branch of the 
. adminiſtration. The accumulation of debt and 
taxes, to a degree unexampled in any other age 
or country, has ſo augmented the influence of 
the crown, as to deſtroy the equipoiſe and ba- 
lance of the conſtitution. The original deſign 
of the funding ſyſtem which commenced in the 
reign of King William, was to give ſtability to 
the revolution, by engaging the monied intereſt 
to embark on its bottom. It immediately ad- 
vanced the influence of the crown, which the 
Whigs then exalted as much as poſſible, as a 
countervail to the intereſt of the pretender. 
The miſchief of this ſhort-fighted policy can- 
not be better deſcribed than in the language of 
Bolingbroke. - Few men,” ſays he, © at that 
„ time looked forward enough to foreſee the - 
* conſequences of the new conſtitution of the 
„ revenue,' that was ſoon afterwards formed; 
« nor of the method of the funding ſyſtem that 
« immediately- took place: which, abſurd as 
5. they are, have continued ſince, till it has be- 
* come ſcarce poſlible to alter them. Few peo- 
« ple, I fay, foreſaw how the multiplication of 
85 66 taxes, 
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* ei the creation of funds would increaſe 
<< yearly the power of the crown, and bring our 
©« liberties, by a natural and neceſſary progreſ- 
« ſton, into a more real, though lefs apparent 
danger, than they v were in before the revolu- 
tion; à due reflection on the experience of 
. e eee countries, would have point- 
ed out national corruption as the natural and 
« neceſſary conſequence of inveſting the crown 
with the management of ſo vaſt a revenue; 

t and alſo, the loſs of liberty as the natural and 
* neceſſary wen of national _ 
* tion“ : 

If there be any tak in theſs vellcidions; PO 
much muſt our apprehenſions be heightened by 
che prodigious augmentation of revenue and 
debt, ſince the time of George the Firſt. What 
a harveſt has been reaped from the ſeeds of cor- 
ruption then ſown The revenue is now up- 
wards of ſeventeen millions, and though nine 
are employed to pay the intereſt of the national 
debt, this is ſmall conſolation, when we reflect 
Yhat that debt is the remnant of waltefulsc eng 
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give wars, and that till there is a change in the 
fyltem, we are continually liable to ſimilar ca- 
lamities. The multiplied channels through 
which ſeventeen millions.of money muſt flow 
into the treaſury, the legion of officers it creates, 
the patronage its expenditure on the ſeveral 
branches of the adminiſtration ſupplies, have 
rendered the influence of the crown nearly ab- 
folute and deciſive. The controul of parliament 
finks under this preſſure into formality: the ba- 
Knce of the different, orders becomes a mere 
theory, which ſerves to impoſe upon ignorance, 
and varniſh corruption. There is no power in 
tze ſtate that can act as a ſufficient antagoniſt 
to the ſilent irreſiſtible force of royal patronage. 

The influence of the crown, by means of its 
revenue, is more dangerous than prerogative, 
in proportion as corruption operates after a 
more concealed manner than force. A violent 
aft. of prerogative is ſenſibly felt, and creates an 
alarm; but it is the nature of corruption to lay 
apprehenſion aſleep, and to effect its purpoſes 
while che forms of liberty remain undiſturbed. 
The firſt employs force to enſlave the people: 
i W . to enſlave them- 
ſelves. 
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ſelves. The moſt determined enemy to freedom 
can wiſh for nothing more than the continuance 
of preſent abuſes. While the ſemblance of re- 
preſentation can be maintained, while popular 
deluſion can be kept up, he will ſpare the ex- 
tremities of liberty. He aims at a N N 
that of friking at the heart. 

A fatal lethargy has long been foralints | 
amongſt us, attended, as is natural, with a pre- 
vailing diſpoſition both in and out of parliament, 
to treat plans of reform with contempt. After 


the acceſſion, place and penſion bills were fre- 


quently paſſed by the commons, though reject. 
ed by the lords; nothing of that nature is now 
ever attempted. A ſtanding army in time of 
peace was a ſubje& of frequent complaint, and 
is expreſsly provided againſt by the bill of 
Tights: it is now become a part of the con- 
ſtitution ; for though the nominal direction be 
placed in parliament, the mutiny bill pafles as a 


matter of courſe, the forces are never diſbands 


ed; the more completely to detach them from 
the community, barracks are erefted ; and 


martial law is eſtabliſhed in its utmoſt ſeverity. 


w freedom can ſurvive this expedient, copied 
from 
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from the practice of foreign deſpots, it will be 
an inſtance of unexampled good fortune. Mr. 
Hume terms it a mortal diſtemper in the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution of which it muſt nme, 

periſn '-- | . | 
To whatever oY it be owing, it is certain 
the . meaſures of admi-':{tration have, during the 
preſent reign, leaned ſtrongly towards arbitrary 
power. The deciſion on the Middlefex election 
was a blow aimed at the vitals of the conſtitu- 
tion. Before the people had time to recover 
from their panic, they were plunged into the 
American war—a war of pride and ambition, 
and ending in humiliation and diſgrace. The 
ſpirit of the government.is ſo well underſtood, 
that the moſt violent even of the clergy, are 
content to drop their animoſity, to turn their 
affections into a new channel, and to devote to 
the houſe of Hanover, the flattery and the zeal 
by which they ruined the race of Stuart. There 
cannot be a clearer ſymptom of the decay of 
liberty than the dread of ſpeculative opinions; 
which is at preſent carried to a length in this 
nation that can ſcarcely be exceeded. Engliſh- 
men were accuſlomed till of late, to make po- 
R liticgl 
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litical fpeculation the amuſement of leiſure, and 
the employment of genius;—they are now 
taught to fear it more than death, Under the 
torpid touch of deſpotiſm the patriotic ſpirit has 
ſhrunk into a narrow compaſs ; confined to gaze 
with admiration on the proceedings of parlia- 
ment, and liſten to the oracles of the miniſter 
with filence acquieſcence, and pious awe. A buſes 
are ſacred, and the pool of corruption muſt pu- 
trify in peace. Perſons who a few years back 
were clamarous for reform, are making atone- 
ment for having been betrayed into any appear- 
ance of virtue, by a quick return to their natu- 
ral character. Is not the kingdom peopled 
with ſpies and informers ? Are not inquiſitorial 
tribunals erected in every corner of the land? 
A ſtranger who beholding a whole nation filled 
with alarm, ſhould enquire the cauſe of the 
commotion, would be a little ſurpriſed on being 
informed, that inſtead of any appearance of in- 
ſurrectione, or plots, a pamphlet had only been 
publiſhed. In a government upheld by fo im- 
menle a revenue, and boaſting a conſtitution de- 
clared to be the envy of the world, this abject 

r diſtruſt 
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dikrult of its own power, is more than a mil- 
lion lectures on curruptions, and abuſes. The 
wiſdom of ages, the maſter-piece of human po- 
licy, complete in all its parts, and that needsno 
reformation, can hardly ſupport itſelf againſt a 
ſixpenny pamphlet, devoid it is ſaid, of truth or 
ability! To require ſycophants tobluſh, is exact- 
ing too great a departure from the decorum of 
their character; but common ſenſe might be expec- 
ted to remain, after ſhame is extinguiſhed. - 

"Whoever ſeriouſly contemplates the preſent 
infatuation of the people, and the charaQter of | 
their leaders will be tempted to predict the 
| ſpeedy downfall of liberty. They cheriſh to 
exceſs the forms, while they repreſs the ſpirit of 
the conſtitution: they perſecute freedom and 
adorn its ſepulchre. When corruption has ſtruck 
its roots ſo deep, it may be doubted whether 
even the liberty of the preſs be not of more 
detriment than advantage, The prints which 
are the common ſources of information, are 

replete with falſehood; virtue is calumniated; 
and hardly any characters ſafe from their blaſt, 
but thoſe whom infamy cannot fink lower. 


3s yummy part, no doubt, are iu the pay of 
KA _ miniſtry, 
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miniſtry, or their adherents, Thus deluſion 
ſpreads, and. the people are inſtructed to con- 
found anarchy with reform, their friends with 
their oppreſſors. 

Who can hear without e contempt, 
the miniſters annual eulogium on the Engliſh 
conſtitution. Is the parliament ſo ignorant then 
that it needs to go to ſchool every ſeſſion to 

learn thoſe. elements of political knowledge 
which every Briton underſtands? Or is the 
nature of the Britiſh conſtitution a ſecret in the 
breaſt of the miniſtry to be opened with the 
budget. Indiſputable excellence wants no enco- 
mium; but this flattery is intended to bury in 
an admiration of its merit, all remembrance of 
its defects. Whatever remains- of beauty or 
vigour it poſſeſſes, are held in no eſtimation but 
25 they produce an acquieſcence in abuſes. It 
Is its imperfettions only miniſters admire; its 
corruptions that ſolace them. The topics of 
their encomium are as abſurd as the purpoſe is 
infamous. The flouriſhing ſtate of trade and 
manufaQtures is diſplayed in proof of the un- 
equalled excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
without refleting that a temporary decay will 

ſupport 
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ſupport with equal force an oppoſite concluſion, 
For if we owe preſent proſperity to the nature 
of the government, recent calamities muſt be 

* traced to the, ſame ſource, and that conſtitution 
which is now affirmed to be the beſt, mult be 
allowed during the American war to have. been 
the worſt. That there is a connection between 1 vo 
commercial proſperity and the nature of a « 6 
government muſt be admitted; but its opera- — 
tion is gradual and flow, not felt from year to = 
year, but to be traced by the compariſon of one 
age and country with another. But allowing 
that our wealth may increaſe along with the in- 
- creaſe of abuſes, the nation we hope i is not ſo 
ſordid as to look upon wealth as the ſupreme 
good; however well that idea may correſpond. | 
with the views of a miniſtry, who ſeem deter- . 
mined to leave us no other. F reedom, as C | 
animates induſtry by ſecuring its rewards, opens ol 
a path to wealth; but if that wealth be ſuffered : 
to debaſe a people, and render them venal and 
dependant, it will filently conduct them back 
again to miſery and depreſſion, Rome was ne- 
ver more opulent than on the eve of departing 

RE Wot liberty. 
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liberty, Her vaſt veil was a ſediment that 
remained on the turning of the tide. 

It is fingular enough, but I hope not ominous, 
that the flattery beſtowed by the poets of anti- 
quiry on the ruling powers, reſembles in every 
thing but its elegance, the adultation of modern 
ſycophants. The extent of empire, the im- 
provement of arts, the diffufion of opulence and 
fplendour; are the topics with which Horace 
adorned the praiſes of Auguſtus : but the pene- 
tration of- Tacitus developes amidſt theſe flatter- 
ing appearances, the ſeeds of ruin. The flo- 
rid bloom but ill concealed that fatal malady 
which preyed upon the vitals, 

Between the period of national honour and 
"complete degeneracy, there is uſually an inter- 
val of national vanity, during which examples 
. of virtue are recounted and admired without 
being imitated. The Romans were never more 
proud of their anceſtors than when they ceaſed 
to reſemble them. From being the freeſt and 
moſt high-ſpirited people in the world, they 
ſuddenly fell into the tameſt and moſt abject 
ſubmiſſion. Let not the name of Britons, my 


countrymen, too much elate you; nor ever 
"24 | ; think 
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think yourſelves ſafe while you abate one jot of 
that holy jealouſy by which your, liberties have 
been hitherto ſecured. The richer the inheri- 
tance bequeathed you, the more it merits your 

care for its preſervation, The poſſeſſion muſt 
be continued by the ſpirit with which it was ac- 
quired at firſt; and as it was gained by vigilance, 
it will be loſt by ſupineneſs. A degenerate race 
repoſe on the merit of their forefathers ; the vir- 

_ tuous create a fund of their own.. The former 
look back upon their anceſtors to hide their 
ſhame; the latter look forward to poſterity to 

levy a tribute of admiration, In vain will you 
confide in the forms of a free conſtitution, Un- 
leſs you reanimate thoſe forms with freſh vigour, 

they will be melancholy memorials of what you 
2 were, and baunt you with the ſhade of de- 
parted liberty, A filent ſtream of corruption fp 
poured over the whole land, has tainted every 1 
branch of the adminiſtration with decay. On 
your temperate, but manly exertions depend the f 
happineſs and freedom of the lateſt poſterity. | 

That Aſſembly which fits by right of repreſen. | 
tation, will be little inclined to oppoſe your will, | 

_ expreſſed in a firm, decifiye manner, You may I 
| 1 5 be 
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be deafened by clamour, miſled by ſophiftry, or 
weakened by diviſion, but you cannot be deſpiſ- 

ed with impunity. A vindictive miniſtry may 
hang the terrors of criminal proſecution over the 
heads of a few with fucceſs; but at their peril 
will they attempt to intimidate a nation. The 
trick of affociations, of pretended plots, and 
filent inſurrections, will oppoſe a feeble barrier 
to the impreſſion of the popular mind. 

The theory of the conſtitution in the moſt im- 
e eee is a ſatire on the practice. 
The theory provides the refponfibility of mini- 
ſters as a check to the execution of ill defigns : 
but in reality we behold the baſeſt of the tribe re- 
treat from the ruin of their country, loaded with 
honours and with fpoils. Theory tells us the 
parliament is free and independent; experience 
will corre& the miſtake by ſhewing its ſubſer- 
vience to the crown. We learn from the firft, 
the legiſlature is choſen by the unbiaſſed voice 
of all who can be ' ſuppoſed to have a will of 
their own; ve learn from tHe laſt, the pretend- 
ed eleRtors are but a handful of the people, who 
are never lefs at W gl own diſpoſal than in the 


buſineſs of election. ** theory holds aut 
| NO 
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etjual benefits to all, and equal liberty, without 
ther diſcrimination, than that of a good 
and bad ſubje&: its practice brands with proſ- 
cription and diſgrace a numerous claſs of inha- 
bitants on account of their religion. In theory 
the ſeveral orders of the ſtate are a check on 

each other; but corruption has oiled the wheels 
of that machinery, harmonized its motions, and 
enabled it to bear with united preſſure on the 
| happineſs of the people. 

The principal remedy for the diſeaſes of the 
ſtate is undoubtedly a reform in parliament ; 
from which, as a central point, inferiour im- 
provements may iſſue; but as I have already 
treated on that ſubject at large, I ſhall not in- 
ſiſt on it here. I cannot cloſe this pamphlets 
however, without adverting for a moment, to 
a few of the principal objects which well me- 
rit the attention of the legiſlature. 

On abuſes in the church, it is to little pur- 
poſe to expatiate, as they are too numerous to 
be detailed, and too inveterate to be corrected. 
Unleſs it be a maxim that honeſty will endan- 
ger her exiſtence, her creeds ought in all reaſon 
to 4 ras col with the ſentiments of her mem- 

a bers. 
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bers. The world, it is to be nd. will be 
little edified by the example of a Dae which 
in, compelling its miniſters to ſubſcribe opinions 
that few of them believe, is a diſcipline of 
fraud. Nor 1s the collection of tithes calculat- 
ed to ſoften the odium. As a mode of union 
with the pariſhioners, they are fruitful of con- 
tention; as à reſtraint on the improvement of 
land, impolitic and oppreſſive; as a remnant of 

the Jewiſh law, ſuperſtitious and abſurd. True 
5 magnanimity would inſtruct the clergy to recede 
from a claim which they will probably be com- 
pelled ſhortly to relinquiſh. But no reform, it 
ſeems, muſt take place in the church any more 
than in the ſtate, that its corruptions may keep 
pace with the progreſs of its ally. | 
The condition of the pgor in_this country, 
calls for compaſſion and redreſs. Many of, 
the hem, through the want of mental improve- 
ment, are funk almoſt beneath the level of hu- 
manity ; ; and their hard-earned pittance, is ſo di- 
minjſhed by taxes, that it is with the utmoſt 
difficulty they can nouriſh their children, and ut- 
terly impoſſible to afford them, education, The 


poor laws enacted for their relief, by conhnipg, | 
OE their 
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their! induſtry to a particular ſpot, and denying 
a privilege, common to the beaſts of the foreſt, 
of chuſing the place they ſhall ſtarve in, are an 
accumulated oppreſſion. Were induſtry allow- 
ed to find its level, were the poor laws abo- 
liſhed, and a ſmall proportion of that expence 
which ſwells the tide of corruption, the ſplen- 
dours of the great, and the miſeries of war, 
beſtowed on the inſtruction of the common 
people, the happy effects would deſcend to the 
remoteſt poſterity, and open a proſpe& which 
humanity might delight to anticipate. In Eng- 
land we have been adding wheel to wheel, and 
ſpring to ſpring, till we have rendered the ma- 
chine of government far too complicated; forget- 


ing in the midſt of wars, negotiations and fattious 


diſputes, that the true end of civil polity is the 
happineſs of the people. We have liſtened to 
every breeze that moves along the ſurface of 
Europe, and deſcried danger from afar ; while 
deaf to the complaints of the poor, we have 
beheld ignorance, wretchednefs, and barbarity 
multiply at home, without the ſmalleſt re- 


gard. Is it poſſible to behold with patience 
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do 'mutborſeſs tribe of placemen, penfioners 
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and ſycophants who are enriched at the publie 
expence; a noxious ſpawn engendered by the 


corruptions of government, and nouriſhed by the 


diſeaſes. Were our immenſe revenue conducive 
to the maintenance of royal dignity, or proper- 


tioned to the exigences of the ſtate, it would be 


borne with, pleaſure; but at preſent, it bids fair 
to be the purchaſe of our ſervitude. 


Our laws in order to become a proper rule 


af civil life, much want reviſion and amend- 
ment. They are moreover never promulgat- 


ed. For this omiſſion judge Blackſtone aſſigns 


a very curious reaſon. © That being enacted 


ce by our repreſentatives, every man is ſuppoſ- 
« ed in the eye of the law, to be preſent in the 


2 legiſlature.” It would be an improvement 
on this delegated knowledge of the law, if the 


penalty; were alſo delegated; and criminals 


puniſhed by repreſentation. The laws in their 


preſent ſtate, are ſo piled into volumes, encum- 
bered with precedents, and perplexed with 
intricacies, that they are often rather a ſnare than 
a guide, and are a fruitful ſource of the injuſtice 
they are intended to prevent. The expence is 


as lormdable as the penalty; nor 1s it to any 
N : purpoſe 
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purpoſe to ſay they are the ſame to the poor as to 
the rich, while by their delay, expence, and 
perplexity they are placed on an eminence, 
which opulence only can aſcend. The com- 
mendation beſtowed by foreigners ſo liberally 
on Engliſh juriſprudence was never extended 
to our municipal code; which is confuſed, per- 
plexed, and ſanguinary in the extreme; but to 
the trial by jury, and the dignified impartiality 
which marks the conduct of judges. For want 
of gradual improvememts to enable it to keep 
pace with the progreſs of ſociety, the moſt uſe- 
full operations of law are clouded by fictions“. 
Theſe are a few only of the maladies which 
indicate a bad habit of the political body: nor 
can a true eſtimate be made of our ſituation ſo 
much by adverting to particular evils, as by an 
attention to the general aſpe& of affairs. The 
preſent criſis, in my apprehenſion, is the full. 
eſt of terror and of danger, we have ever ex- 
perienced. In the extenfion of exciſe laws, in 
the erection of barracks, in the determined ad- 
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* See an excellent. publication on this ſubje& entitled J u- 
ridical W N by Mr. Randall. | 
of herence 


be 
nerenee to abuſes, diſplayed by parliament, in 
the deſertion of pretended patriots, the ſpread of 
arbitrary principles, the tame ſubdued ſpirit of 


the nation, we behold the ſeeds of political ruin 


quickening into life. The ſecurities of liberty, 
as was long ſince remarked by Dr. Price, have 
given way; ard what remains is little more'than 
an indulgence which cannot continue long when 


it ceaſes to be cheriſhed in the affections of the 


people. The little of public virtue that {ill 


 Gibſilts, is no match for diſciplined armies of 
corruption. The people are periſhing for lack of 


knowledge. Diſquie: ed by imaginary alarms, 
infenſible to real danger that awaits them, they 
are taught to court that ſervitude, which will 
be a ſource of miſery to eg l and to pol- 


terity. 


Deplorable: as the popect is, a precarioushope 
may be founded; perhaps, on the magnitude of 


_ abuſes. There is, it has often been remarked 


an ultimate point both of elevation, and de- 
preſſion in the affairs of Kingdoms, to which 
when they arrive they begin to turn of their 


1 own accord, and to fall back into their ancient 


channels, 
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channels. We are certainly entitled to all the 
comfort that conſideration is capable of afford= 
ing. Taxation can hardly be more oppreſſive, 
repreſentation more venal and inadequate, the 
influence of the people more extinguiſhed, or 
falfehood and deception more triumphant than 
they are at preſent. 
There is al fo another circumſtance attending 
the preſent criſis, which if we are wie enough 
to improve it, may be of the utmoſt advantage. 
Of the numberleſs political parties which have 
hitherto diſtracted our attention, and divided 
our attachment, there now remain but two; 
the patrons of corruption, and the friends of 
liberty; they who are waiting for the diſorders 
of government to ripen into arbitrary power: 
and they who are anxious to bring back the 
conſtitution to its original principles. The co- 
lours by which they are diſtinguiſſied are too 
bold and ſtrong to be ever confounded, or if 
there could be any poſſible embarraſſment in 
the choice, the miniſtry have condeſcended to 
remove that obſcurity, by purſuing an intereſt 
not only diſtinct from, but directly oppoſed to 
that of the people. The clamour of Whigs and 
204 Tories. 
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Tories hath happily ſubſided; and pretended 
% patriots are at length ſo kind as to unmaſk be. 
| fore the people, and ſtand forth in their native 
character, the objects of juſt deteſtation. We 
cannot wiſh for better leſſons of public virtue 

than is furniſhed by the contraſt of their vices, 
| On the preſent war, until the views of the 
$ miniſtry are more .unfolded, it behoves me to 
ſpeak with tenderneſs and referve. If nothing 
more be intended than the maintenance of na- 
tional honour, and the faith of treaties, it wil] 
merit the warmeſt ſupport of every well wiſher 
to his country. But if the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the ancient government of France be any part 
of the object; if it be a war with freedom, a 
confederacy of Kings againſt the rights of man; 
it will be the laſt humiliation and diſgrace that 
1 can be inflicted on Great Britain; and were 
= there any truth in tales of incantation, to be- 
4 bold us engaged in ſuch a cauſe, were enough 
# to diſturb the repoſe of our anceſtors, and 
| move the aſhes of the dead! The ſteps pre- 
paratory to the war, the inflamed paſſions, and 
the character of our allies, afford an ill omen 
of the temper with which it will be conducted. 
7h The 
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The pretence reſpecting the Netherlands cer- 
tainly entitles the miniſtry to the praiſe of con- 
ſiſtence. It is quite of a piece with the can- 
dour and fincerity which affirmed the balance 
of Europe to be deſtroyed by the ſiezure of 
Oczakow, but denied it was endangered by 
the conqueſt of Poland, and the invaſion. of 
France. JM 
The French revolution we cannot but re- 
member was from the firſt an object of jealouſy 
to miniſters. There needed not the late un- 
happy exceſſes, the maſſacres of September, and 
the execution of Louis, to excite or diſplay 
their hoſtility. It appeared in the inſult and 
deriſion of their retainers from the higheſt to | 
the loweſt, If they meant fairly to the intereſts 
of general liberty, why that uneaſineſs at the 
fall of deſpotiſm in a neighbouring country? 
Why render parliament a theatre of abuſe on a 
revolution whoſe commencement was diſtin- 
guiſhed by unexampled mildneſs and tranquil- 
lity ? But this part of their conduct was likewiſe 
conſiſtent. Intent on the deſtruction of liberty 
in one country, they were diſconcerted at ſeeing 
it revive in another. Before they ventured to 
| T  _ - extinguiſh 
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extinguiſh the dying taper, they waited for the 
furrounding ſcene to he ſhut up in darkneſs. I 
am perfectly aware that to ſpeak in terms of de- 


' cency and reſpet of the French revolution, is to 
incur in the prevailing diſpoſition of the times 


the laſt of infamies. If we dare to rejoice at 
the emancipation of a great people from thral- 
dom, it mult be at the peril of the fouleſt im- 
putations that imagination can invent, or ma- 


lignity apply. In contempt, however, of theſe 


calumnies, I am free to confeſs, the French re- 
volution has always appeared to me, and does 
ſtill appear, the moſt ſplendid event recorded in 


the annals of hiſtory. The friends of liberty 
contemplate the crimes and diforders with which 


it has been fained®* with the deepeſt regret; 
but they ſtill hope they will in the reſult be 


»The execution of the King was certainly a moſt erucl 
and unjuſtifiable tranſaRion, alike repugnant to law, order, 
and humanity. Without being conducive to any views of 
policy whatever, it ſeems to have been merely a gratification 
of the moſt deteſtable paſſions. The treatment of the beau- 
tiful and unfortunate Queen and of the royal family is bar- 
barous and unmanly in the extreme. When we look at their 
fufferings humanity weeps, and pity forgets their crimes. 

a. 2 : more 
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more than compenſated, by the grandeur of its 


principles, and the beneficence of its effects. 
| Inſtead of wiſhing for a ſimilar event in Eng- 


land, they are intent on reform chiefly to avoid 
that neceſſity. Under every form of govern- 
ment they know how to recognize the divine 
aſpe& of freedom, and without it can be ſatis- 
fied with none. The evils of anarchy and of 
deſpotiſm are two extremes which they equally 
dread: and between which no middle path can 


be found, but that of effectual reform. To 


avert the calamities that await us on either ſide, 
the ſtreams of corruption muſt be drained off, 
the independence of parliament reſtored, the 
ambition of ariſtocracy repreſſed, and the ma- 


jeſty of the people lift itſelf up. It is poſſible 


to retreat from the brink of a precipice, but 
woe to that nation which ſleep upon it! 
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